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Agassiz Association. Barton Chapter. St Botolph Studio 
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with Mrs. Louise F. Lowery. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the 
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A. E. Dolbear. 


Society oF ARTS. Maas Institute of Technology. 
uarl meeting, Thursday, December 13. 


Next reg- 





TO-DAY. 





The bodily injuries sustained by the players at the 
Ifarvard-Yale foot-ball game last week do not count for 
much in themselves; the boys will get over their hurts and 
be none the worse for it. The trouble is that those dis- 
| cated joints and broken noses are the physical symptoms 
of a moral injury which is far worse; they result from a 
moral weakness for which physical strength cannot com 
pensate. 
and as something better than a college ‘rush’ ora street 
light, because it is a contest of skill and of self-control. 
‘Lhe self-control, indeed, is more important than the skill; 
and itis the absence of this moral quality in a game such 
as that at Springfield which renders it injurious instead of 
beneficial to the players, displeasing instead of inspiring to 
the spectators. 


The game of foot-ball holds its place as a sport, 


There is no doubt that collision of physical force in the 
came of foot-ball as now played tends to excite passion. It 
is a rough game, necessarily so, and the animal impulse in 
every man is to resent rough handling and give back 
what he receives, and a little more, in the same coin. But 
u game cannot degenerate into a fight, and so far as the 
vame of foot-ball teaches those who play it to hold their 
; vassions in restraint, it is a valuable lesson in self-control. 
An incident of the Harvard-Yale game of five years ago 
is very much in point. One of the players, having been 
lisqualified by the umpire for unfair play, allowed his 
irritation to master, him and turned and struck his adversary 
«blow. The latter, instead of returning the blow, which 
would have resulted in his disqualification also, put his 
hands behind him and clasped them tight—held himself in 





by main foree. A game which teaches its players such 
self-control is better than a full university course in ethics. 
But there is the danger that it will teach the other thing ; 
and this was the matter at Springfield, where self-control 
was the last thing thought of. If the moral side of foot- 
ball will be kept in sight by the players, it will stand easily 
first among intercollegiate sports. 


The injury of the palisades on the Hudson has attracted 
the attention of the state authorities of New Jersey, within 
whose jurisdiction this great natural feature lies, and it is 
intimated that the legislature of that state, at its approach- 
ing session, will enact protective laws. It difficult to 
see what can be done except that the state shall purchase the 
land from its owners and thus prevent its lease for quarry- 
ing purposes to unsentimental contractors. The example 
of the state of Massachusetts may well be followed in this 
respect. 


is 


During the coming year, through the operations 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission, it is likely that the 
people resident in and about Boston will enjoy, on one 
side, the pleasures of one of the best sea-beaches in the 
country, wrested from the occupancy of railroads and cheap 
restaurants; and on the other the delights of forests and 
the highest hills in eastern New England. As the 
palisades, they are a national possession as surely as is 
Yosemite Park, and they should be held for the enjoyment 


of the public. 


for 


Rev. Charles Voysey, the Theistic preacher of London, 

has preached a sermon upon Dr. Holmes’s hymn, 

“ O Love Divine that stooped to share.’ 
Mr. Voysey says he called Dr. Holmes’s attention to the 
fact that the use of a past verb implied that the present 
could not be used, and that it would be better to have the 
hymn say, 

“ O Love Divine that stoops to share.” 

It is evident that Dr. Holmes answered him courte- 
ously. He said that the hymn was put into the mouth of 
a young girl who would have been more apt to say 
‘stooped ’ than ‘stoops’. He gave in this an instance of 
the care with which he always 
precise purpose of the hymn 
of the world now is the same 


wrote every word. As the 


is to show that God's care 
with which He cared for it 
eighteen hundred and ninety years ago, the hymn, to most 
persons, would seem to lose by the change which Mr. Voysey 


recommended and which he has made in the Theistic 
Hymns used in his chapel. 


says definitely, 


The last verse of the hymn 


“On thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear, 
Content to suffer while we know, 

Living and dying, thou art near.” 
Mr. Voysey does not seem to know that Dr. Martineau 
had changed the hymn as early as 1874. The hymn was 
originally written in 1859. Dr. Martineau, with an inter- 
esting disregard of euphony, in a loyal adherence to the 
traditions of English grammar, reads 


“ O Love Divine, that stoopst to share.” 





The movement for ‘greater Boston’ does not develop 
the force which its projectors anticipated. Evidently the 
time has not come when either the people of Boston or 
their neighbors are fully convinced of the desirability of 
combining in one great municipality. If it is the right 
thing to do, the public will recognize that fact when it is 
demonstrated. Meanwhile. there is another fact, of some 
importance in this relation, which the census figures demon- 
strate ; namely, that Boston is far from overcrowded with 
population as compared with other cities in this country. 
On the basis of population, Boston stands sixth in the list 
of cities ; as regards area of territory, it stands ninth; and 
in spite of this, it yet stands as low as the ninth in the ratio 
of population to acreage. While New York has more 
than 58 inhabitants to the acre, and Brooklyn has more 
than 44, Boston has only 18}. There is plenty of space 
within the city of Boston as it now exists to give all of us 
room for our elbows and room to breathe. 





Memorial windows have usually found their place in 
churches. This is natural, since the sentiment which in- 


gious. 


a variation upon the ordinary custom and which takes on a 
new character. This window, the gift of Mrs. Tyler, is 
designed by Frederick Wilson and Joseph Lauber and 
made by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company of 
New York. It is divided into three lights. In the central 
one there is portrayed that memorable scene in Mentz, 
when John Guttenberg took from the press the first impres- 
sion from movable type and demonstrated to John Fust 
and Peter Schoeffer the practicability of his discovery. In 
order to further illustrate the subject, in the side lights are 
placed two trees, the trees of Knowledge, and upon their 
branches hang escutcheons bearing the book marks of 





| came. 


| deserving to be treated lightly. 





some of the early and celebrated printers. In union with 
these there are a number of ribbons or labels upon which 
are inscriptions that relate to books. Beneath +}, 
there are representations of three forms of books tha: Sen 
in use before the art of printing was discovery) 
the wax tablets of the Romans,in another th 
the Greeks, and under the central light a media 


In One 
scrolls 
val pare} 


The 


On); 


ment manuscript bearing the memorial inseri)); 
effect is highly artistic, and the window becomes no} 


memorial but instructive. 


A CENSUS OF GHOST-SEERS 


Justly to estimate the importance of the ; 


currences called supernatural which has re 


ensus of . 


} 
‘ mer 


taken by the Society for Psychieal Research is yo: eam 
In 1889 the Society appointed a committee to find o 
far as might be possible, what proportion of 
race sees, hears or feels ghosts. Those peopl 
agents of the committee who used to present yo 
ture, a paper, headed: “Have you ever, believing 
to be completely awake, had a vivid impressi 
or being touched by a living being or inaminat: 
of hearing a voice; which impression, so far as 
discover, was not due to any external physica 
You were expected to answer yes, or no; and if | 
was yes, you were asked to describe your expe 
The committee accumulated seventeen thou 
and published a report including not only 
brought in but also deductions from them. 
fail interesting, 


person but also to the hard-headed unbeliever, and to wis 


cannot to be not only to the aver 


for the committee much respect. The statistics are pr 
sented clearly, and the comments are in general admitab)y 
conservative in tone ; so conservative as to be unsatisfac 
tory to the Faithful: all true believers will tel! you tha 
the statistics prove more than the committee asserts. Apd 
even the skeptic if he accepts the testimony at all, must 
acknowledge that it seems to mean something beside thy 
law laid down by Professor Sidgwick and his associates 
that “between deaths and apparitions of the dying per 
sons aconnection exists which is not due to chance alone 
The committee has been very careful to anti pate 
jections to the testimony. With uncompromising fairness 
it has brought up all the valid objections it could think 
and discussed them. The general conclusion at which the 
committee arrives is prubably correct; namely, that, after 
all chances of deception from conscious or unconscious mis 
takes or deceptions on the part of both collectors and jx 
cipients have been taken into account, and probable cases 
of deception eliminated, there yet remains eno 


testimony to establish the existence of ghosts. 


igh sure 


The statistics will be rather surprising to the average 
person. Qut of 17,000 answers collected, 15,316 were i 
the negative ; the persons interrogated had passed throug! 
no uncanny experiences. Eighty-eight per cent of us, if 
an inference is to be drawn from these figures, see only 
material things. The thing that strikes one at once is 
that either the other twelve per cent are very much it 
evidence, or else a great many stories that we hear day by 
day are made up out of whole cloth—and doubtless they 
are. 

Samples of all sorts of tales are presented by the com- 
mittee. of 


hallucinations experienced 


Some them are accounts of  simpi 


by one person only, and 
therefore, by themselves, unimportant as scientific _e' 
dence but still not without significance, if considered 
along with better authenticated Of 
these latter there are several, 


are strong ; notably the accounts of apparitions coincidenta 


narratives. 
of 


and some then 


with deaths of the person whose semblance appears. Ther 
are accounts of these appearances, established by noms 
taken at the moments when the spectres were seen, ale 
before the news of death could reach the percipient. Som 
of these notes are corroberated by the testimony of di* 
interested people who saw them before the death new 
But there are many left to stand by themselves, 


and these are rather weak. The moral of this is—whe2 


| you see a ghost it is your duty not only to make a note o! 
spires most of us in thinking of the dead is largely reli-| 
But a memorial of the late Charles H. Tyler has | 
been placed in the Public Library at Winchester which is | 


it but also to tell someone about it at once. 
Once there was a reason for reticence 


ohost- 


about 
seeing, for a ghost-seer was deemed a visionary pers" 
Now, when the subject 0! 
apparitions is found worthy of scientific consideration, ” 
when the results of this consideration may be of the utaer 
importance, it is the duty of everyone to help as much 
possible with the investigation. For the Society 
Psychcial Research is the first organization containing ™ 
of high repute which has undertaken scientific inves* 
tion into the probability of life after death. The members 
of this Society are satisfied to pursue their investigae™ 
by inductive methods. They collect what statistics they © . 
without regard to whither the evidence leads. But ar 
the public expects of this society is some proof more ™™ 
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able than the alleged proof furnished by spiritualists, that 
the soul lives after the body dies. 

The results of this census can but be disappointing to 
those who expected a great flood of light from it, but they 
There is no 


will be enlightening to the average man. 


authenticated account of the apparition of a dead person 
which cannot be explained, if the existence of the force 
called telepathy be acknowledged. But there are cases, 
pres nted as genuine, wherein the action of telepathy must 
have been almost inconceivably complex. At present, 


udgment may be suspended; the question whether the 
cheory of telepathy or that of spiritual reappearance covers 
ade yuately the apparitions seen, cannot be settled. Per- 
haps it never will be; but there is the chance. If this 
eensus has established nothing more than that there is such 
a thing as an apparition, and that sometimes dying people 
do project images of themselves into the presence of dis- 





tant friends or do appear in spirit before those friends, it 


It remains for future collections of facts 


has done much. 


to furnish data from which the laws of such appearances 
ALBERT 


may be inferred. Wuite Vorsr. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF MEXICO. 


In a field 


ypposite Memphis, Tenn., I found an old Mexican coin, a 


near the banks of the Mississippi River, | 


relic of the time when there was a flourishing Mexican 
settlement. About half way to St. Louis, on the west bank 


fthe Mississippi, New Madrid ( Nueva Madrid ), a small 


ve with a good natural bluff, and landing, shows where 


Ville 


he Spaniards hoped to build the capital and metropolis of 


, great Spanish-American empire in the Mississippi 
Valley. No relic Of Mexicans and Spaniards can be seen 
today. The last Mexican Indian moved away from 
Mound City two years ago. He had gathered many 


The Oklahoma boom caught him. One 


bright morning he harnessed the mules, packed his curios, 


curious relics. 


and started for Oklohoma. 
Men of middle age remember when South Kansas was 
They 


appeared as the country has settled up with white immi- 


mostly occupied by Mexican Indians. have dis- 


grants from the North. ‘The Mexican boundary cannot 


stay their doom. Mexico welcomes American capital 


The 
indeveloped natural wealth of Mexico will tempt Ameri- 


Her northern neighbors are welcomed. great 


an capital and industry more and more. It is an open 
Will they be Creoles, 
It is clear that Anglo-Saxons 


field for the survival of the fittest. 
Indians, or Anglo-Saxons ? 
will gain ground. 

Yet, the natives will not entirely disappear, as they 
certainly would have done but for the wise policy of the 
Liberals, inaugurated through the foresight of the patriot 
president, Juarez. He understood that the best defense 
for his people in the industrial struggle for their rich and 
undertook 
About one-third of the children of 
the country are at present enrolled in the day schools. 


fair land would be knowledge and skill. He 


free public schools. 


The larger cities have night schouls, scientific schools, 


colleges and professional schools. Besides its university, 


Mexico City has good modern trade, art, scientific, engi- 


neering and agricultural schools. All are free. Juarez’s 


plans were wonderfully comprehensive and well fitted to 


the needs. They have been well carried out by the 


Liberals in spite of church opposition and national 


poverty. These public schools are equipping the Indians 
The 


natives will not die out but will merge with an increasing 


to compete with foreigners for the prizes of life. 


Auglo-Saxon population. 

The people needed, besides industrial and intellectual 
The 
priests and monks had become dissipated in the wealth of 
the church. The 
church controlled the wealth of the country and degraded 
the moral character. 


education, higher moral ideals and new life motives. 


Religion had become superstition. 
Juarez carried out the sequestration 
of church property. The monks became useful citizens. 
The priests were allowed sufficient churches for the need- 
ful services. Juarez welcomed and protected protestant 
missionaries, and these have been a blessing to the country. 
They have now some 50,000 adherents, but their infiuence 
has been out of all proportion to their converts. They 
have served for a moral and religious tonic. Special men- 
tion may be made that they educated public sentiment 
against the savage bull-fight. To-day, bull fights are not 
allowed except in a few small cities. 
disapprovethem. The missionaries are contending against 
drunkenness and gambling, the 
people the most. The ancient religion taught the destruc- 
tive power of drunkenness. 


the downfall of ‘Tula. 
man ’ 


The better classes 


vices which curse the 
To this vice they ascribed 
They called the demon a ‘ hang- 
One tribe 
retained its independence until recently by killing any 
who went to the Christian towns and learned to get drunk. 
The church has been sadly indifferent to these great evils, 
which are a bane to the country. 


and a ‘god who drowns’. mountain 


j}come, for their fair and rich 
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virtue, the policy of the Liberals has favored internal 
development of the natural wealth of the country. Mexico 
ranks among the first countries of the world in the mileage 
of railway built during the last ten years. Most of the 
railways have been built and are operated by Americans 
and English. The banking been well 
developed, mostly by the English and with English capital. 
Many mines are owned by Americans. 


business has 


The smelter at 
San Luis, said to be the largest in the world, is owned by 
a Kansas City corporation. The government welcomes 
The 


profits are largerin agriculture than in any other industry. 


Americans to acquire land and engage in planting. 


As confidence is gained in the good will of the government 
and in public security, more and more Americans will be 
tempted with the large profits of planting in the fertile 
lands of the tropics. 

All this influx of American enterprise and capital is a 
blessing to the Indian laborers. It increases the demand 
It educates 
them with object lessons in civilized industry and helps 


for their labor and so increases their wages. 


them for holding their ground in the struggle, sure to 


native lands. Through 


public education I expect they will be able to hold their 


| own in numbers and advance with the development of the 


country in civilization and in prosperity. But the in- 
crease in population will be American. _ It is easy to see 
the sure destiny of the country to become English-speaking 
within a century. 

; FREDERICK PRESTON. 


THE APOSTLE ELIOT AT NONANTUM. 





WILLIAM CARVER BATES BEFORE THE BOSTONIAN SO 

CIETY, NOVEMBER 138, 1894. 
There are few spots connected with our early history 
that have been selected for memorial sculpture that will 
antidate this at Nonantum. Indeed, what one can we re- 
call but that at Plymouth; and what event of such world 
wide interest then and now as the beginning of civilization 
with the Indians of America? Here began the attempt by 
the fathers to solve that ‘ Indian Problem’ which for two 
hundred anid fifty years has puzzled the Anglo-Saxon, and 
only of late there appears a ray of hope because we have 
come back to what the wise and good Eliot saw and at- 
tempted two hundred and fifty years ago when he founded 
Nonantum, because, as he said, “ Civility and Christianity 
must go together.” 

Every charter granted to the English colonists con 
tained a provision that one of the objects was the conver- 
sion of the heathen ‘salvayes’ by carrying to them the 
gospel. It was John Eliot who took this for his life work, 
and by common consent of Christian people was called be- 
fore he died and ever since the Apostle to the Indians. 

It is only within the last year that we have known with 
certainty the birth-place and date of birth of Eliot, and 


Dr. Ellsworth Eliot of New York, in England in 1893, 
John Eliot appears on the records of the parish church at 
Widford, in 1604, the cuild of Bennett and Letty Eliot. 


wards sent to this college a copy of the Indian Bible in- 
seribed with his name and still in possession of the col- 
lege. After graduation he was engaged as assistant to 
Rev. Thomas Hooker at Little 
and many others he was destined to be ‘ harried out of the 
land.’ We have as yet no details of his experience with 
Laud and his persecutions, but in 1631 he arrives at Bos- 
ton under engagement to those about to settle at Roxbury 


to become their pastor. On his arrival at Boston, Rev. 


set down at Roxbury.” 


young minister at Roxbury. 
arrived the next year. 


tions Mr. Eliot was able to learn the Indian tongue, 


devotion to his 


and gloomy habitations of the unclean.” 


rather than effective and systematized. 
with individuals as had Mayhew at Martha’s Vineyard 


their own tongue. 





Besides strengthening the people in intelligence and in 


this we have learned through the personal investigation of 


He was entered and graduated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; and it is interesting to note here that he after- 


Baddow, but with Hooker 


John Wilson had returned temporarily to England, and, 
his parishioners not all having arrived, Eliot took charge 
of the church at Boston for a few months, with such satis- 
faction to the people, we are told, that they would gladly 
have had him remain with them as Mr. Wilson’s assistant ; 
but he considered himself “ bound to those who were to 


We have few details of those first ten years of the 
His wife, Anne Mountfort, 
He had boys to teach in his home, 
notably the Dennisons, who became notable men in the 
Colony, and an Indian boy, through whom and his connec, 


may be sure that his heart long yearned for these benighted 
people ; nothing less than intense love for man and devout 
Lord and Divine Master could have sus- 
tained him in the long preparation needed before he could 
“ break the alabaster box of precious ointment in the dark 


Up to 1646 Eliot’s work had been one of preparation 
He had labored 


but the time came when he felt he could talk to them in 
He first thought to try to reach these 
around Cutshamokin at Dorchester Mills, but they ‘ cared 





nothing for these things ;’ but out at Cambridge Village 
on the south side of the Charles, three or four miles off, 
was living Waban, a good Indian, who had come down 
from about Concord, where he had for wife a daughter of 
and Edward Jackson, 
with whom doubtless consultation was had and a day of 
Mr. Eliot afterwards wrote: “ On the 
28th of October, 1646, four of us having sought God went 


the sachem ; and there lived John 
meeting appointed. 


unto the Indians inhabiting within our bounds, with desire 
to make known the ways of their peace unto them.” 
They “came to the wigwam of Waban, one of their 


principal men,” when occurred that first service which has 
been so often described from the record left by Eliot in 
the tract, ‘The Daybreaking.’ Mr. Eliot preached to 
them in the Indian tongue, but prayer was offered in Eng- 
lish, “being not so far acquainted with the Indian lan- 
guage as to express our hearts herein before God, or them, 
but we hope it will be done ere long, the Indians desiring 
Mr. Eliot 
was pleased to record that, ‘though the sermon was an 
*; and in his 
record book of the Roxbury Church we find ; “ We had no 


it, that they also might know how to pray.” 


hour long, none of them slept in meeting 


snow all winter by which we were not hindered from going 
to the Indians.” 

It was during this winter, 1646-7, that Eliot moved 
towards gathering the Indians together in a common vil- 
lage, that they might, as he says, “ combine civility with 
religion,” (civility in the sense of civilization, of course ), 
“that they may be subject to laws and be taught husbandry 


and useful arts.” Here is the Indian policy of Eliot out- 
lined in a sentence, and if you will think of it for a minute 
you will agree, I think, that it is at once the high-water 
mark of our progress in solving our duty towards the red- 
men after two hundred and fifty years; we have at last 
come to the same solution of the Indian problem adopted 
by Eliot in 1646. 

We cannot find upon the records of 1646-7 any vote 
setting apart lands for the Indian town, but in the account 
printed in England in 1647, ‘ The Daybreaking, if not the 
Sun Rising of the Gospel with the Indians of New Eng- 
land,’ the author says: “ We have cause to be very thank- 
yeneral 
Court to purchase so much land for them to make their 


ful to God, who hath moved the hearts of the 


towne in which the [Indians are much taken with, and it is 
somewhat observable that while the Court were consider- 
ing where to lay out their towne, the Indians ( not know- 
ing of anything ) were about that time consulting about 
laws for themselves.” Again: “ This towne the Indians did 
desire to know what name it should have, and it was told 
them it should be called ‘Nonantum’, which signifies in 
English ‘ Rejoicing,’ because they hearing the word and 
seeking to know God the English did rejoice at it, which 
pleased them much, and therefore that is to be the name 
of their towne.” 

In 1648 there was printed a farther account of the 
work now begun, ‘The Clear Sunshine of the Gospel 
breaking forth upon the Indians of New England,’ by 
Thomas Shepard. Eliot wrote a letter to Mr. Shepard 
which forms part of this tract, in which he says, “I first 
began with the Indians at Nonanetum, as you know ;” and 
farther on: “ You know likewise that we exhorted them to 
fence the ground with ditches, stone walls upon the banks, 
and promised to help them with shovels, spades, and crows 
of iron; and they are very desirous to follow that counsel 
and call upon me to help them with tools faster than I get 
them, though I have bought pretty store and they (I 
hope ) are at work. The women are desirous to learn to 
spin and | have procured wheels for sundry of them and 
They begin to grow industri- 
ous and find something to sell at market all the year long. 
All winter they sell brooms, staves, ete., pots, baskets, and 
turkeys. 


they can spin pretty well. 


In the spring, cranberries, fish, strawberries. In 
the summer, huckleberries, grapes, fish, venison, ete., and 
they find good benefit by the market and grow more and 
Besides sundry of them work 
with the English in Maytime and harvest, but yet it is not 
comparable to what they might do if they were more in- 
dustrious, and old boughs must be bent a little at once. If 
we can set the young twigs on a better bent, it will be God’s 


more to make use thereof. 


mercy ;” and farther on; “ They moved also as you know 
for a school, and through God’s mercy a course is now 


taken that there be schools at both places where their chil- 


We | dren are taught.” 


There have been brought to light but few contempo- 
raneous references to this Nonantum settlement discovered 
outside the Eliot tracts and Eliot’s letters to Boyle. Later, 
after the praying Indians had been removed from Nonan- 
tum and settled at Natick, references are more frequent ; 
but there is one interesting contemporary mention which 
has generally escaped notice. From 1646 to 1651 Rev. 
Samuel Danforth, a tutor in Harvard College, brother of 
, | Lieut.-Gov. Danforth, published a series of inter-leaved 


almanacs. A set of these seems to have been in posses- 


sion of the well-known antiquary, John Farmer, but at 
present none are known to be in existence. 


The discover 
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of a copy would confer a great boom upon students of our | if God understood prayers in our language; they answered SUNSET. 

early history. In a note in the almanac  for| me, “God doth understand all languages of the world,” 

1946 occurs this mention of our subject: “ The| but I do not know how to confess, and little do I know of | BY CHARLTON M. LEWIS. 

first time wherein through the tender mercy| Christ. I fear I shall not believe in a great while and very Oh, for the gift from heaven, the touch of fir 

of God the Gospel was preached to the Indians in| slowly. This day I do not so much desire good words as | The voice of some diviner Israfel} 

their own language by Mr. J. E., teacher of the Church | thoroughly to open my heart. I confess I can do nothing, To what deep music would I then comp 

at Roxbury, whereby much illumination and affection | but deserve damnation; only Christ can help me and do} The faltering strings of my reluctant lyre ! 

was in a short time wrought in divers of them, anda hope-| for me; but I have nothing to say for myself that is good: | To what pure passion might ite strains inspire 

ful reformation begun in abandoning idleness, filthyness, | I judge that I am a sinner and cannot repent, but Christ The story that my strong-winged verse would tel] 

and other known vices, and in offering up themselves and | has deserved pardon for us.” Alas! whens human alphabet can spell 

their children to the English fully and gladly that they It is somewhat pathetic to see this man-child devout at The words that might allay the heart’s desir 

might be better instructed in the things of God. The first | heart but worried over the unknowable as expounded by But yonder in the western sky there gleams 

Indian Town given by the General Court to the Indians| John Calvin. Our faithful scribe continues: “This con- (Between the glory and the afterglow) 

within the bounds of Cambridge, called ‘ Nonantum,’ that | fession being not so satisfactory as was desired, Mr. Wil- | A towel of unveivol song that, soft and low 

is to say, joy or gladness.” }son testified that he spake these latter expressions with Makes answer to the heart’s unrest, and seems 
Would you be surprised to learn that the first prayer tears, which I observed not because I attended to writing, To whisper things remembered long ago 

offered at a funeral within our borders occurred with these but | gave this testimony of him, that his{conversation was Peace, and the sweetness of forgotten drear 

praying Indians at Nonantum? Among the first perma-! without offence to the English so fas as I knew and among Harper's Weekls 

ment settlers on the south side of the Charles was Edward | the Indians it was exemplary. His gift is not so much in ; 


Jackson, of whom we have many evidences of his interest | expressing himself this way, but it is in other respects use- 


in this settlement at Nonantum, so early and continued | ful and eminent. It being asked in what respects, I an- NOTES OF AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


that there can be little doubt that he was present on that! swered to this purpose, that his gift lay in ruling and judg- 


memorable day, Oct. 28, 1646, when Mr. Eliot first preached | ing of cases, wherein he is patient, constant, and prudent, if. 
tothem. [t appears that one of the Nonantum families inasmuch, that he is much respected among them, for they There is a certain difficulty attatched to w: 
lost a child by death and “ came to inquire what courze t ave ¢ “n him ¢ , fey. s . , Sear 3 sb 
¥ ! ms qui sat ourse to. have chosen him a ruler of fifty, and he ruleth well accord- half news, half reminiscences and the rest 

ake as did the Knog iim suc ‘ases; having ade j j "us . , . ai . ‘ » , : : 
take a glis : wh cases; having made a ing to his measure. It was further said they thought he Paris or London, or in fact any of the large | 
collin and gathered together, they buried the chile ~~ “2 awe ici . . . i , ‘ et ; 

) g g ’ y b 1 and had been a great drawer on to religion. I replyed so he teities. For, if we take Paris as an example, s i 


some then assembled under a large tree, when one of their) was ji j p evai rj : : so it | : 
i ge tree, ir; was in bis way, and did prevail with many, and so it jtake it for granted that the reatlers of Tu Cownos 


number prayed for a long time, all present being much | rested.” | weaLTH know the whereabouts of the Champs Elysées as 
moved; Mr. Jackson observing at no great distance and | It was seven years later that Waban and his fellows . 
much marvelling thereat, it not being the custom among | came into church-fellowship at Natick. His son became a 
the English to assemble themselves for prayer on such | much respected teacher and was town-clerk of Natick for 
occasions.” imany years. There is a legend that Waban was ap- 

About this time Waban came under discipline for viola- | proached late in life to explain his suecess as a justice, 


they know Tremont Street, or the Bois de Bo ‘ 
they know the Back Bay Fens? Or should on 


each familiar place in the aiding, assisting and a 


manner so painfully common in all known guid ks 


_ 


. ‘ , ; ae [ think that the first plan seems the more inviting ; and 
tion of the Sabbath. We have not the particulars of his! when he gave as a very good rule his practice to “ Whip 


penance, but the offence is carefully set down. Waban | ’em plaintiff, whip ‘em ‘fendant, whip ’em witness.” 


was “one of their principal men,” not a chief or sachem Waban lived to the age of seventy, and on his death- 


let us assume that Paris is a fairly well-known quantity, 
and that we have passed through the awful sloughs and 


pitfalls of a Cook’s Tourist to the pleasant fields beyond 


then, or ever; to his wigwam would gravitate the stranger! bed he said: “ ive , Thee tedeemer ‘ . , : 

ge ’ 8 Br 1S bed he said: “I give my soul to Thee, O my Redeemer, | where are found intelligent and rational human Leings 
within the gates. It happened that two strange Indians | Jesus Christ. Pardon all my sins and deliver me from hell. | 
arrived on Sunday and reported they had discovered and . > agai »ath: , ili Te ” P , : 
- § ~ ra I . Help me against death; then I am willing to die; and With such a preface, it seems impossible not to dw 
eft a racoon in a hoiuow tree about two miles away’| whe ie, O he a ceive a » he , > 
Wat hi Laie tapi when I die, O help me and receive me. He had before | .; jeast on one of the lovely walks one can have in this 

aban, not averse to this addition to his larder, and on is “@¢ » is chi . j “n ¢ j . Z P , 

i ’ this “ charged his children and friends not to mourn at his bracing autumn weather—starting, perhaps, from the 


hospitality intent, sent two of his men to dispatch and | departure, and urged them all to confess, to repent of their 


: ‘ , h f Tuileries Gardens, which is full of floating yellow leaves 
bring in the animal, which they did; but the recent and | sins and believe in Jesus Christ, whom he trusted for the 


: , and still bright with the last flowers the gardeners cat 
coven converts, his comrades, reported Waban to Mr.| resurrection of the body.” find. The Noah’s Ark trees, which guard the principa | 
Eliot, and he was soundly lectured. I have ventured to detain you this long upon the inci- walk in their square green boxes, are gradually being 
1 think it may be fairly claimed that to Nonantum it is | dents of Waban’s life, as his name is so intimately connected | ;apen away, and the miniature sail-boats with their sma 


due that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was | with that beginning of Eliot at Nonantum. “ We came to 
formed in England. Mr. Edward Winslow was in Eng-| the wigwam of Waban, one of their principal men,” says 
land at the time and gretly interested in the work of| the record. Waban was, in a special sense, one of the first 
Eliot and Mayhew, and the tracts ‘The Daybreaking,’ | fruits of this historic event and a prophecy of what should 
‘Clear Sunshine,’ ‘ Glorious Progress,’ ‘ The Light Appear-| be accomplished for the heathen of America. Alas that 
ing More and More,’ ‘ Strength out of Weakness,’ ‘ Tears | two hundred years of dishonor should so fatally have nulli- 
of Repentance,’ ‘ A Late and Farther Manifestation of the | fied the attempt of the sainted Eliot. ‘ 


boy captains have sadly left the little pond until spring 
comes again. 

On walking through the large iron gates we find that 
the obelisk is still presiding over the Place de la Cone 
} } 7 { 


ers Sit. 


and the nymphs and Neptunes—or are they ri 


ting about the neighboring fountains have been cleansed 
and painted, so that all true Parisians pass by with even 


Progress of the Gospel,’ are all so closely ce ~cte fe ittle Sliot’s 7 sy P ; es 
g 3 ‘I Me A losely “gwar We have dwelt but little upon Eliot’s journeys up and more pride than usual. Speaking of the obelisk, it is said 
interwoven that it is difficult to distinguish cause fro 2c , Ti , ‘ > . ; p os . ‘ . 
- g rom dows the country » Ponkapog, Pittucut, Hawmheag, the | that since various distinguished architects are retained for | 
effect. Cape and Nashua, Connecticut. On one occasion he writes, the Louvre and the Palais de Justice and for other impor ' 


The Nonantum Indians were not admitted to church | “1 was not dry day or night for three days at a time, but 
membership until 1660, nine years after their removal to| wrung out my stockings at night and so go on.” In 1666 left out. and so a talented ex-Prix de Rome man has been 

* r™ sos . e - < ’ > j ’ 
Natick. This privilege was not lightly accorded in these | he wrote, being then sixty-two years old, that he hoped to it i 


. we i rm ous : , appointed Architect to the Obelisk; but it is supposed 
ays. e have the records of two occasions . , r edicine ‘ , ig > > i : : : j . 
y' ' ' ions when the} study medicine that he might be more helpful to his that his duties do not keep him working Sundays. 

Indians were examined, their confessions taken down and charges. 


» ‘ , > ; . ‘ . ‘ ] y . 
In 1683 he says, “ My age makes me importu- Up the Champs Elysées we go, and the balloon men 


tant buildings, it is thought that the obelisk should not bx 




















oe oo that co ca be vega they | nate, I shall depart joyfully may I leave the Bible among | are there, and the four-in-hand coaches, the goat wagons, : 
were ripe for the harvest. tis pathetic > |i 2» it i j > . . , . ‘ ’ ‘ 
sa I a I it etic “fe int . _ them, for it is the word of life, and there be some godly | the nurses with their floating ribbons of every color, th 
o rese days to reac ese Confessions and recog ‘ ive aby.” . ' { r : 
4 e ) an ye pesions anc bes anypt he souls th at live there by. countless children, the Punch and Judy shows, the flower 
2 re oe ee oS Ree ee Eliot died in 1690 at the ripe age of eighty-six. One girls, the foreigners and the Parisians, and smiling dow2 
. vi , ime n hundred years later, the young minister of the first church on the whole scene is still the friendly Arc de Triomphe | 
. . ‘  Tiew mine * , y ; , : ’ : : 
- “ a 1€ ~ or o © Day Breaking wrote of}at Newton, Jonathan Homer, wrote a short historical which is the hub of perhaps the grandest wheel of avenues ) 
a i “8 roe ond ip more Sorpwe ope of serious | sketch of the town and at considerable length of the re- that was ever seen. If Paris were a year old and they 
respect to things of God than any that as yet vek , -d incide Sli < ; ‘ ‘ ; ke. | 
; oe Pia g ; 7 ye 1ave Known | corded incidents of Eliots work. He talked with Abraham were looking around for a candle to pat on its cake, ! 
of this forlorn gene ration, and, therefore, since we first be-| Hyde, an old man of the neighborhood, who remembered guess there is no doubt but that the candle chosen wo ald 
gan to deal seriously with him hath voluntarily offered his| seeing in his boyhood the remains of walls, ditches, and] je the Arc de Triomphe. And as to a snuffer for this : 
eldest son to be educated and trained up in the knowledge . > vill ‘ ' . rage ; ly - i 
ale tak t P e knowledge tre es of the village of Nonantum on the southern slope of candle,.it is to be hoped that such a thing will never b 
of God, hoping, as he told us, that he might come to know! Nonantum Hill and the adjacent valley. This testimony, | found : 
“s ee, ge despaired much concerning himself.” with the report of Gookin in 1676 and the subsequent Now the best way to end a walk pleasantly is to take a ; 
n°1653, when a number of Indians were e ine i ‘ idge’ save ; : i ht a 
ge. , vere examined, | ownership of James Trowbridge’s land, leave no uncer. éab home ; but if we are not too tired when we reach the : 
Wahan’s confession, taken down by Mr. Eliot, Rev. John | tainty as to the location of Nonantum sah 3 \ t : 
Wikth: dak cher ce q foll : ns : . Arc we must keep on to the Bois, which is the Mecca ™ 4 
Ms 2 ta € present, was as follows: Before I rhis attempt I have made to recall some of the less which all open-air people find their way and the Boulogne ; 
om o ad eeoedies English a unto this coun-| familiar facts concerning the men engaged, the location from which I believe all travellers return. The Bois is 7 
ry, many evil things my heart did work, y . . an : ; : , . tle 
Mo grilled . pooch a : men rg te 1| where, and the work begun, has been in the hope that yOu lJovely this month, and in a stroll through its countless 
J . wishec or riches wis u i Bhi > . " — P , rreat 
winch’ 1 Rome OR Boece : ’ ‘ 1e¢ : »e a| would come to agree with me that the good Eliot left us in avenues and by-paths it is easy to imagine that the great 
» s e a sachem, an ; suc i N i >8ti vy a : . . x : oy - 
, : » anc many ot er such evils Nonantum one of the most interesting spots within the | city is miles and miles away; for the trees and foliage # i 
were in my heart. Then, when the English came, still | bounds of Greatest Boston. ' ; : 1 hours in the i 
h : . . ae we so abundant. Youcan walk for hours and hou 
my heart did the same things. When the English taught Boi Lif finally bri t the little steamboat d 
. : = ; - 5 , ~ > s > ’ is, an 1 you nally oring u a 1€ CEO 
me of God (I coming to their houses) [ would go out of The oft-told story of Dr. Sewell burning Mr. Froude’s | ”° Saget a. ‘ & "P back to Paris by way of . 
: T N ; ‘ai : s Surenne, y -an come back to Faris 0) ¥®) ™ 
their doors, and many vears I krew nothing; when the book, The Nemesis of Faith, has been related again for rng at * e : you ¢ come : pe, ; 
: . ¢e x — F « Ss , av oney e ug yay a tworre 
q English taught me I was angry. But a little while ago, the sake of contradiction. It is said that what the Rector , a ee ee, ee f 
after the great sickness, I considered what the English do, of Exeter really did was to condemn the book in such | ‘“"* a 
and | had some desire to do as they do, and after that [| 8t™Og terms atone of his lectures that half the under- Th : ‘ — ; men ( 
, ‘ uite F ican young mes 
began to work as they work, and then I wondered how the graduates present promptly went off and ordered it. here are q lite a number o meric re oe F 
Enoli _ a . - studying architecture in Paris at the Beaux Arts, 2 : 
tnglish came to be so strong to labor; then I thought I E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York have just issued “as : bout be L 
hall cui F : 7 : fis days—perhaps forty or fifty—and they are just about’ 
8 quickly die, and I feared lest I should die before [| ® Volume entitled Margaret Arnold's Christmas and Other| .”_. t ice ik tied int om” k. If they are g 
, < ih : ginning to get down to their winter’s work. he) 
prayed to God; then I thought if I prayed to God in our| Stories, by Mary D..Brine, author of Grandma’s Attic |? ‘ oe ls. thei h bably been spent l 
4 . : arrivals s s hav been 5 
language whether could God understand my prayers in our areatenet, sew — * Aunt Patience, ete. It is cheer-| °° perkoeia ; R rg ummers “ fa pro oan ‘ 
. a ully ilu dl i among the lovely o x on yoire, or in the 9 | 
language ; therefore, I did ask Mr. Jackson and Mr. Mayo Fl Mt, uy y such artiste as Gordon, Hooper and e 7 7 eyomedanpivont grote pind for his ul 
orence Upton. of France where Richardson found inspiration 
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trong, Vigorous work, or possibly in longer trips outside | Desert of Sahara or Wild Plains to show us the parallel 
of France in Italy, England or Spain. They have a fasci-| lines which attract our telescopes to-day ? 

0 rau 7 : « . 

life here in Paris, in the old Latin Quarter, at work 








To the Temple of the goddess of the mountain T’ai, the 
Indendant of Circuit. 
esting Some peoole, I believe, hope eventually to reach our To the temples of the gods of Wind, Rain and all the 
with their noisy, good-hearted camarades in the dusty old | far-away frie ds, but this is perhaps impossible for the Waters, the Expectant Perfect Hung. 
rs, and to them it is usually a pretty hard pull when| time being. For it is said that if we had started on the To the Dragon King of the Seas, the Salt Commissioner. 
But as I | day that Was ington cut down his cherry-tree, in a train To the Provincial temple of the god of Shan-tung, the 
say, just now they are not going away; they are coming | going sevent) miles an hour, we would have arrived at the | Provincial Judge. 
es ; to work under Blondel or Laloux as the case may be, | 42nd street d« pot in Mars in 1884! 


atelic 
hey have to break away and sail back home. 


To the temple in memory of the Great General Tsiang 
Chiiin, and to the temple of the god of thé prefecture, the 
Prefect assistant. 

To the temple of the god of the county, the City 
Magistrate. 


and as the winter goes by we will look in on them occasion- Hgerpert D. HALE. 


: Paris, Nover. d 1894. 
ind see how everything gets on. er 5, 1804 


ally : 
A ‘SHINESE NEWSPAPER. 
[he young painters, too, are coming back ; some to 
They 


scattered about in some of the quiet, out of the 


The Chine se newspaper par excellence is the Peking THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND 
Gazette, whic 1 was established by the Emperor Hesiien ITS SURVEY FUND. 
Tsung, 750 A U., and may therefore be safely affirmed to a 
be the oldest >eriodical in the world. It is issued in book | _. ay ~ 
“a te ; : . -| To the Editors of the Bostan Commonwealth : 
form, with it\perial yellow covers, and contains brief 


Montmartin and some again to the Latin Quarter. 


have been 
way places in France. Some perhaps in Giverny in Nor- 


. . a NTHLY REPOR' > eune 
y. where Claude Monet lives,and where impressionism MONTHLY REPORT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 





with its broken colors, its dancing skies and its purple 
hadows holds undisputed sway. Or it may be that they 


intimations of the chief events of official life, with occa- 
have been down to the sea-coast to Etaples on the English 


sional decrees memorials and appeals. 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, from October 20 to November 20, are gratefully 


Channel, where the models are plenty and the old fishing- The Chine nfu Official Gazette, of which a translation is | #¢knowledged : 
boats innumerable. Poulder and Concano, too, are very] given, varies in size, according to the amount of news - eee ee $ nn ipanoanear te ks) ~ 
a — ines een see ; , ury 5 * (Purchase of Books) 1.70 
nests for our Americ an art — nt, and there one lV available, from nine inches long by four and one-half | amherst College Library 5 
may find still the real old-fashioned Brittany peasant with broad, to nin+ inches by ten. It is badly printed on thin | Arens, Miss R. E. 5 Kittredge,.Mrs.EmmaMeN. 5 
his short coat and awkward baggy trousers. rice paper of the poorest quality. Not the slightest at- Astor Library (Atlas) 1 " Rev. J. E., D.D. 5 
' aw 3 y . ns » fe ra wi , 7 . gp = g : Atlas) 1 
lt is hard to say just where these young fellows will tempt is ever made to make it interesting, and it is safe to} Baldwin, Wm. Henry,C.E. 5 . , 
work in Paris this next winter. Some wil] go to the Beaux | cay that from its first issue to the present day no adver- Bigelow, Rev Dana W. 5 Lewis, Mrs. August 5 
j g » ’ , r ee . ° . - is " i a ‘ ». t : as . 
Arts and some will go to the Academie Julien. A good | tisement has appeared in its columns. Dignity must be a mov. cone ee Sa Enoch, Esq. (Atlas) 1 
ork ler Am: Jes a young French . : aa Bradley, Prof. W. P. 5 Library Union Theological 
any W work under Aman Jean—a young e maintained. Brown, Hon. Addison 5 Seminary 5 
painter who of late has been very successful as a teacher The ‘staff’ are usually poor, opium-smoking, disap- “ A. M., Eaq. & Loop, Edward S., Esq. 6 
and othe = still will work all by themselves ha their own pointed office-seekers. All, from the ‘chief’ down to the Buncher, Charles, Esq May, Rey. Samuel, D.D. 
s, preferring not to be led by anyone's: ideas save messenger who carries his thunder to the residences of the | Chase, R. Stuart, Esq. 5 (Purchase of Books) 1.25 
their own wealthy, are well aware that a liberal dose of the useful Chittenden, Mrs. Simeon B. 5 Moses, Galen C., Esq. 5 
oar tht be the d en ane 3 i : Choate, [saac Bassett, Esq. 5 Murphy, Mrs. J. K. 5 
amboo might be the due re componse orany serious trans- Cobb, Emory, Esq. (1893) 5 
Paul Bourget is still writing his impressions of America. | §"€s8i0n or error In its compilation. Congregational Library 5 Paver, Rev. CHARLES 
He travelled through the United States with letters from rhe indispensable ‘ printer’s devil’ in all probability — i ee 10 PD ong = 
James Gordon Bennett, and passed an interesting day in deserves his title as much as the darkest imp in New Cutler, James G., Esq. 5 : (1894, 1898) 16 
a tremendous New York newspaper building—probably York. Itis to be hoped that he and his superiors find af y 


that of the New York Herald—and was almost stunned by 


its immensity in almost every detail: its hundreds of busy 


much consolation in the fact that all the élite of the city of 
Chinanfu—the provincial capital of Shan-tung, China’s 


Atlas) 1 
Drury, Rev. John B., D.D. 5 Preston & Rounds , ’ 


(Booksellers, 2 Atlas y 
Edwards, Miss Annie L te a 


anand oan tin eesee. ¢ So. ‘ .y {classic province—take their Gazette, and thus add one (Atlas) 1 Salem Public Library 5 
copapents, SS Genes presses, and its hum and hurry i deli nts te teaehaiad Eimer, Augustus, Esq. 5 Saltus, J. Sanford, Esq. 
which seemed like the working of a mammoth factory. And, | ™ore proof that they are in “ society. Elliot, D.G., Esq. (Atlas) 1 (1998) 6 
as he says, how different it all must be from the office of Francis Huperty JAMES. Ely, Mrs. Susan D 5 Sawyer, William J., Exq. 5 
a large Paris daily paper. For here one feels more as if — _ Scarborough, W. W., Esq. 

. ae = Greene, E. R., Esq. 5 (1894, 1895) 10 

he were in a wide-awake club. The arrangement of each] [ Translation of the Official Gazette. Issued daily in Chinan Steele, Mrs. J. Dorman 10 
jay’s edition seems so much more personal and intime. | fu, Shantung, China. Price 15 to 40 cents, monthly, according | Hartford Theological Sem Stone, Miss Ellen J. 5 
he young men, when work is almost over, sit talking or | rank and wealth of the subscribers.) inary 5 Storrs,Rev. Kichard §.,.D.D. 6 

ih oung . f g b « 4 
’ wl 1 rubber of whist or a game of dominoes, with LiTH MOON, S9TH DAT. ee eae e ; 1 

aying a rupbe rhs a ame at ollenbach, Mrs. John W. 6 T 5 
pia) < ee ee eS. + 5 Townsend, E. E., Esq. 5 
glass and pipe near at hand; and each feels a good deal of 4u Fao-lin, accep 2 ale Holmes, Daniel, Esq. 7 

a q a] 

ci eeaes % > Bucces » mew +no’s issue The | fect’s assistant, who was sent by the Inland Revenue Office tlas) 1 Wellesley College 5 
interest in the success of the next morning's issue. The : ao r = ’ . 1." Hopkins, Mrs. Theodore A. 6 White, J. LeRoy, Esq. 5 
reporters invariably sign their bits of news or short arti-| to press the Provincial Northern and Southern Salt Tax 


cles, no matter if very trivial, and so a French paper 
strikes one in a much more personal way than do ours 
at home. 

The French evidently require something quite different 
in their morning journals than we do. Americans want 
news; and about every square inch of the eight or ten 
pages of our daily editions do their best to give the news. 


The Frenchman, on the other hand, does not care es- 


Office to send their usual assessments at once—reports 
that he has returned and asks three days’ leave of absence. 
Granted. 

from the 
works on the lower river ( Yellow River )—asks leave of 
of absence. 


Ch’ing-Foo reports that he has returned 


Granted. 
Yin T’ien Yuin, Magistrate of Ning-yang county— 
T’ien Hsiiin, soon to be appointed a county magistrate— 


From October 20 to date I have received, very thank- 


fully, these subscriptions to the Archwological Survey 
Fund: 


Amherst College Library $5 Library Union Theological 


Seminary $5 
Buncher, Charles, Esq. 5 
May, Rev. Samuel, D.D. 


Hartford Theological Semi (Purchase of Books) 5 


inary 5 


Hegeman, Joseph, Esq. 5 Salem Public Library 5 
pecially for the mass of every-day happenings which we and county magistrate expectant Chen Teh-riiin—all ae See Boats & Aw Tee, os : 
callnews. He takes up his morning paper more as he three request audience of the Governor. Granted. ae ” 


would take up a clever novel to while away half an hour. 
And the consequence is that the four pages of an average 
Paris daily are filled with stories, poems and short articles 
on ifteresting topics of the day—not necessarily about to- 


day—this minute—this second. And the stories and 


poems are not written by average hack reporters ; they are 
written by Alphonse Daudet, Francois Coppée or Pierre 
Loti— 


be int 


nteresting to try the experiment with us and see howa 


y the best French writers of our times. It would 
paper would succeed which each morning published a 
story by Howells and a poem by James Whitcomb Riley, 
instead of a minute account of Lizzie Borden’s trial and 


the polo match in the Cambridgeport rink. Nota paper 





Wu Kiachen, Magistrate of Hsia-Ching county and 
Tung-yen now in charge of the county of Rih Chao, both 
report their arrival in Chinanfu and request audience. 
Granted. 

K’ang Tsung-wan, Magistrate of P’ing-yin reports his 
arrival. 

Yao T’ung-fan, Deputy Magistrate of the county, of 
Yih, who was appointed to go to Chih Ping county to try 
acase, and ‘T’ien Chiiin, County Magistrate expectant, 
who was ordered to convey millet to the Lo K’ow Relief 
Office—both request audience of the Provincial Treasurer 
and instructions as to when they are to leave. 

Chow Cheng-piao, who was sent to inspect the prepara- 


Kittredge,Mrs.EmmaMeéN. 5 
* Rev. J. F., D.D. 5 Wellesley College 5 


At the meeting of the Fund, on October 26, no less 
than three advance copies of new publications were laid 


on the table. ‘ Deir-el-Bahari, I,’ is the introductory vol- 


ume to the books on the temple built by Queen Hatasu, 
now being excavated by Dr. Naville. The subsequent 
volumes will exceed anything yet issued by the society. 
Mr. Howard Carter’s drawings of the mural seences are to 
be half the original size. 


‘ El-Bersheh,’ the third volume of the Survey, contains 


thirty-five plates. The Archeological Report (brochure) 
for 1894 contains a brief account of our own and all other 
excavations made in Egypt during 1893-94; a report by 





. where the marvellous headings are longer than the subject | tions for dyke-making on the lower pers of the Yellow Mr. Griffith on the ggneral progress of Egyptological 
. matter which follows, but a paper where the subject mat- River, reports he has returned. Also Wang Tseng-tsiiin, studies; a paper by Professor Cecil Smith on Graeco- 
. ter and the name beneath it are a source of remembrance | who was sent to inspect the rise of the river in the Sih- Egyptian Antiquities and one by Mr. F. G. Kenyon on 
7 for yesterday, of satisfaction for to-day and of anticipation | Cheng county, reports his arrival. Both request audience. | Graeco-Egyptian Literary Discoveries; an article by Mr. 
% for to-morrow, Granted. W. E. Crum on Coptic Studies, demonstrating the value of 
7 Yih Pei-eng reports arrival and requests audience. He | the latter phase of the Egyptian language towards com- 
at In Le Journal the other day, Francois Coppée writes an has returned =n hae geal ei 7; bsreigahante tray pleting the connected history of the whole. The maps 
re interesting article on signals which perhaps are appearing re ee ~— . ee vn ae ‘ I : have been brought up to date, and the illustrations consist 
he in the planet Mars. It peat that during these last autumn tender gerd alsa gs tr # aes ofa plan and three views of the Temple at Deir-el-Bahari. 
al Gays two long parallel lines have been noticed speading Het © 4 : igs . td Pinte te pe mT Pl nage aera of Wut five dollars secures this 
across the surface of Mars; and who knows but that they wagers ee 7 rs Ne “i t i 4 oC my i ; “] 2 sey ie omer eda: above volumes, and the Annual 
tienes: Gi casacea/ Glia eat eaten ent tik 1 The Governor see ¥ yee A, t= Tenecone Report. W hat other archeological or historical society 
EE AE correspondence. Coppée speaks of | Yesterday evening ux pec 9% refect To- ves makes so rich a return ? oe 
an old companion of RS Pn scene tilts waa | that in response to rap ang = has at et 1inanfu 2 Ws. C. Winstow, 
1eD Charles Cros, who was wildly interested in signalling the and asics Tox ene dog's Have ¢ hoes. Grae sd 5 strect, Honorary Treasurer. 
2 : ’ ey, aor 12TH MOON IST DAY. oston, November 20, 1894, 
” g00d people in Mars. He ever conceived the idea of | 
be making tremendous lines across the desert of Sahara— | This day, according to notice issued, the following offi- - - 
are geometric figures, perhaps; especially, he thought parallel | cials went to the temples to worship, vis.: Rev. Booker T. Washington, Principal of the Tuske- 
ent ‘ines, which might send our message of salutation. And | ‘To the temple of Confucius, the Governor. gee institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, addressed the Twentieth 
uth can itbe that some kindred mind in Mars has conceived| To the temples of Kwan Ti, god of War, and of Wen| Century Club, Saturday the 24th, on The Industrial Ele- 
his 





the same idea, and with more energy has cut through some | Ch’ang, god of Literature, the Provincial Treasurer. ment in the Solution of the Race Problem. 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 

Night, ambushed in the darkling wood, 

Waited to seize the sleeping field, 
Ilis sentinels the pine trees stood, 

Till the sun fell beneath his shield. 
Then when the day at last was dead, 

Night, in his might, marched conquering 
Across the land, his banner spread, 

And reigned as victor and as King. 


And you and |[—all days apart— 
Rejoiced to see Night’s victory, 
Because He has a kindlier heart 
Than Day wears with his sovereignty. 
Day keeps us prisoned close, but Night 
Lifts off Day’s charms, and all night through 
You dream of me, my Life’s delight, 
And all night through | dream of you. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


LITERATURE. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


‘Tue Power or AN EnpiEss Lire. By ThomasC. Hall. Chicago: 
A. ©. McClurg & Co 


In Love with Love. Four Life-Studies 
Boston: James H. West. 


By James H, West. 


The ethical type of Christianity is the subject of one of 
the able and practical sermons contained in The Power of 
an Endless Life and this title may well be taken to charac- 
Mr. Hall's re- 
ligion is, indeed, morality touched with emotion, and the 


terize the teaching of the book as a whole. 


well-spring of the emotion is always the divine personality 
of the Nazarene. These discources typify the growing 
tendency of modern orthodoxy to translate Christian doc- 
trine into terms of daily life and conduct. They are manly, 
There is little in them to indi- 
cate that the preacher belongs to a sect from which Dr. 


forcible and interesting. 


Briggs or David Swing were banished as heretics. In 
them we find the words of the universal faith, and for this 
reason people of all religious views might easily find here 
help and spiritual refreshment. 


Both in style and matter we perccive in the four essays 
or rather sermons combined under the title, [In Love with 
Love, a modified transcendantalism that shows the author 
a deep student of the Emersonian philosophy. ‘That pecu- 
liar spiritual interpretation of life represented in the pages 
of this little volume indicates unmistakably the influence of 
the Concord Sage, and we need say nothing more than 
this to show that the book itself is eminently wholesome 
and uplifting. If we miss in it a certain virile quality and 
concreteness of style that would commend it to the popu- 
lar taste, this defect is more than made up by the high 
ideals and inspiring outlooks which the author portrays 
It will be 
found a very helpful word to those with open vision and 


with such evident earnestness and sincerity. 


spiritual aspirations, L. B. McD. 


City GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Alfred R 
Conkling, pvenenty Alderman of the City of New York, and 
Member of Assembly of the State of New York. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 

Certain grand people may be prejudiced against this 
book by the announcement that its author has been a New 
York Alderman. But happily for Mr. Conkling there are 
other data from which to estimate his character and his 
qualifications for the work he has here undertaken than 
would accrue to him from any connecticn with the govern- 
ment of the commercial metropolis of the nation. 

In any case the book speaks for itself and is a most 
able and thorough exposition of the principles that should 
underlie the government of our great cities, and a fearless 
exposure of the wide departure from these principles: in 
nearly all our larger municipalities,the comparison between 
the conduct of municipal affairs among us and in the great 
cities of Europe is full of instruction, but most humiliating 
to every intelligent and patriotic American. 

The thought is clear, the spirit of the author is candid, 
though at times he is trenchant on certain customs and 
methods ; but the most judicious of men could hardly be 
otherwise and be just to his own convictions. It is such a 
book as ought to be in the hands of every public-spirited 
citizen of an American city. A valuable and beneficent 
work has been done by the author in the publication of 
such a volume. 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By 
Appleton & Co. 


Iota. New York: D. 

It isa wholesome human philosophy set forth in the 
pages of lota’s last book, the Children of Circumstance. 
Questions of the day are dealt with in a startling simple 
fashion. The great truth is driven home that it is the 
Good Women of the age who need humanizing, and that 
in their hands should lie the great power of influence. The 
progress of an interesting plot steadily develops the 
characters. There is no cheap railing at the cruelties of 
the many fates that in progress of the story seem cruel. 
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There is no exalting of the rights of ‘ passion,’ which after 
all is the other name for the ‘true love’ usually exploited 
in the stories of the day. ‘The men and women of the book 
are very human in motives and manners. 


characterization perhaps they fail a little. 


Though in 

The futility of 

the usual methods of reformation of the fallen classes is 

made unctiously clear. ‘There is a whole volume of philos 

ophy and a dickensy humor in Poll’s relief when the Par 
- 


son is about to sing. “Ifits only an ‘ym 


keep ’ im off our souls.”’ 


she says, * it'll 
That the great value of a right- 
minded effort to help is rather in the influence of the 
effort upon the reformer, than in any notable value of the 
influence upon the sum of evil is driven home relentlessly. 
The world as a world is preity much the same at the end 
of the book that it was at the beginning. But Margaret 
Deering has developed from simply a beautiful, warm 
hearted girl, to a humble, strong, great-hearted woman. 
She has after all done little in the camp of the enemy where 
she so many strenuous months pitched her tent, but the 
effort is not lost—beeause she comes back to the life that 
is hers by right, equipped to influence where the power of 
good really lies—among the better class. Everywhere the 
the book takes steadily this point of view, great questions 
are touched, the Social Evil, the sanctities of marriage, 
the influence of religion, the power of good. Che author 
is on the side of right always. A simple human, unheroic 
right for essential right’s sake, a right so stripped of sensa- 
tionalism, and convention-of-fiction, that the result ir start- 
ling—but wholesome always. ‘The blessed savor of humor 
prevails throughout, and there are frequent lines that ring 
in the memory when the book is closed.  “ We all dream 
dreams,” says Margaret—“ and we are always good in 
them.” “Ignorance may be dark, but Oh, the first glim- 
mer of knowledge is darker!” “ The wages of sin is death ; 
that is just and right, but that the wages of sin should be 
birth, that is awful; it is unjust.” The little Curate 
Bridges who says of himself that all his life he has socially 
and to girls been only ‘a stop gap’ is a carefully and 
vividly done piece of characterization. And in Beatrice 
Hyde we have a type of woman usually presented as an 
inflexible disturbing element, developed along unique lines 
to a splendor of womanhood. 

The book has faults of course, but you must never con- 
cern yourself with the faults of a book if you would profit 
of its virtues. K. V. 8. 


Back Country PorMs. 


By Sam Walter Foss 
Shepard. 


Boston: Lee & 


Mr. Foss has gained wide newspaper notoriety and 
reached the hearts of many plain people with his clever 
versifying in an extreme sort of Yankee dialect. His 
pieces many times lack point, but sometimes have a very 
true and sharp one. Too often he gets across the border 
between that commonplace which he would glorify in rime 
and meter, and the coarseness which cannot be glorified 
and should therefore be ignored. 

But his dramatic verse is often faithful to nature on the 
farm, as when the obstinate old settler thus declares his 
mind : 

W’en this road growed a villiage street, my caff was in the 
yard, 

And now the street it swells ith style—a city boolevard! 

But! will hitch this ‘ere young caff out here in my front lawn. 

He ’il stay right here and chaw the grass till the hull thing is 
chawn. 

Notas ready in expression, but richer in what we are 
accustomed to regard as poetic thought, is The Prince's 
Bow and Arrows; about the little Prince of Spain,— 

Who said the big horizon— 
He would bend it like a bow, 
His arrows in the form of ships 
He’d shoot and make them go 
To many undiscovered lands 
Where gold and diamonds grow 


But still on old familiar seas 
They wander to and fro, 

And hug the immemorial shores 
Where landward breezes blow. 
And like the little Prince of Spain, 

Who lived so long ago, 
We have our arrows ready, 
But we cannot bend the bow. 


Wiru tHe HELP OF THE ANGELS. 
per & Brothers. 


By Wilfrid Woollam. Har- 

Unconsciously, naturally, a comparison is made between 
this charming novel written by an Englishman from an 
Englishman's point of view and our own American Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

For the hero here is a boy, from eight to twelve, Tom 
Bart Brown who, at last, is ‘Thomas Baronet Barowne. 
Since as we close the book on its pathetic last scene we 
knuw his father’s life, sinful, wasteful, more than useless 
because the source of much pain and grief to many, is at 
an end. But thatend is repentance and is saved from utter 
despair by the affectionate instinctive religious instruction, 
given unconsciously by the bright, thoughtful, speculative, 
wide-awake loving son of whose existence he has been 
ignorant until the last year. 

None of the characters are neglected by the author; 
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Mrs. Nodder, the elderly women that took pity on Tom's 
orphanage, is like a butternut with an ugly hard shel! but 
deliciouskernel. George Fairfax, the gifted but UNSUCEggss. 
ful artist whose mascot Tom is, becomes a final success 
because his heart is full of love for the good, the true. 
the beautiful. Sweet Lady Barowne, the second w; 
awoke from the glamour cast over her by the expe; 
roué and man of the world to find her husband a; itre. 
claimable drunkard needing all her patience and fo, 


and 
te who 


lt need 


bear 
ance, and for whom the first love changed to the , es 
tive affection of a parent rather than a wife, we ar, glad 
to see is approaching future happiness. 

Sir Henry is strongly depicted with his gouty temper 
All these and a 
number of minor characters are rival portraitures 
of the 


speeches and acts of Tom. 


and debauched remnants of good gifts. 


The pathos story is relieved by the lively 


He must be blasé indeed that 
does not often find himself laughing as he turns th; 


ayes 


of this interesting story that also contains many bits of » 
worded wisdom. 


ti 
The motto is “ Chance—-that is the work of the angels 
M. ALM 

TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


Not Quiet EIGHTEEN. 
Brothers. 


Wee Lucy. 


By Susan Coolidge. Bostor 


By Sophia May. Boston: Lee & Shepard 


ASIATIC BrREEzEs. By OliverOptic. Boston: Lee & S 


Mouuifz MILLER. By Eftie W. Merriman 
Shepard 


Boston I 

To find in children’s stories a delicate literary 
and keen poetic and humorous insight is not as mmor 
as it should be, and is always worth remark. Miss ( oolidgr 
uses her gifts of this sort as surely as ever in the 
little volume of very brief sketches of child life. ‘There 
are sixteen of them, and this, perhaps, is what the title 
means, that there are not quite eighteen ! 


present 


Each sketch 
has a moral, tucked in unobtrusively, yet where it is certain 
to be found if you turn the leaves. 

instance, is the old * Wolf! Wolf!’ 
lamb is littlhe Master Ernie, and 


Pink and Scarlet, for 

story, in which the 
the wolf is a horrible 
gypsy; but she does not eat the baby, who is searched out 
and bronght back to the fold, and his penitent sister Madge 
never will exaggerate again—at least, she never means to 
after such a scare. 

The Cornball Money, and The Harnessing Class, and 
so on, are as clever as their titles. In A Granted Wish, 
which ends the book, a little hospital patient dies, it 
true, amid pathetic circumstances; but they are pathetic, 
not mawkish, and awaken a wholesome tenderness of feel- 


ing which need not be washed away in sentimental tears 


Wee Lucy, by Sophie May, is the first of a promised 
series about Little Prudy’s Children. hb ven “those who 
still remember and love Little Prudy,” as the dedication 
valls us, may open the book without 
author’s charm is not spent, nor was it really weaker than 
we used to think when Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple and 
ourselves were all children together. 


misgiving. It’s 


Sophie May’s infants 
are not phenomenons, they are not puppets. They speak 
prettily or wittily of themselves, though always quite on- 
conscious of being ‘smart.’ The author must keep 4 
voluminous note-book of children’s bright sayings diligent) 
gathered, or else displays inexhaustible dramatic skill to 
make her three-year-olds so very real and very clever, 
yet with a budding sweetness, pink and white as apple- 
blossoms. 


The readers of those many, many volumes by Oliver 
Optic—whose alliterative titles charmed the boys that were 
too young to enlist for the war of ’61, as they do the boys 
that were too young to vote this fall—will welcome and de- 
vour greedly the fourth volume of the second series of the 
All-Over-the-World Library. Its instructive lectures on 
scenes visited by the Guardian-Mother and the Maud in 
Asiatic Breezes seem to be lighter in tone, and more re- 
lieved by dialogue than those we used to skip bodily in the 
Young America Abroad series, twenty-five years 4g0} 
while the exciting incidents which the author knows so well 
how to weave into his work are intense and diversified 
enough to hold juvenile attention while his heavily sugar 
coated pills of learning are administered. |The steamer’s 
course lies from the harbor of Alexandria to Cyprus, and 
thence through Suez Canal, a full description of which and 
of its making forms a large ingredient of the pill. The 
next story of this series promised is Across India ; or, Live 
Boys in the Far East. 


In spite of formal, bookish dialogue, and crudities of 
construction, the little tale of Mollie Miller, Max and Ned, 
two brothers and their sister left to make way in the 
world alone, will be interesting to young folks. Indeed, 
its author’s analytical treatment of moral impulse and 
emotion shows strong talent. If she is a young writer, ber 
possibilities seem large; if not, then she has missed the 
highest development of her native strength. In these days 
when almost every schoolgirl writes at least one st0F), 
Mollie’s efforts and final success in authorship wil! fast 
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pate 


might 


and make the editor’s task of wholesome repression | t 


w. B. 


fame, 
harder than ever. “4 


[tis said that Oscar Wilde wrote A Green Carnation bnt | 
obably not so. 


Ss } 


of 


f putting so natural an ending to a story like the 


‘art preposterous conversation,’ is hardly 


capal le o 
Green Carnation, as the author, whoever he is, has put it. 
Wilde’s Sense of the Probability of the Unusual is 
that undoubtedly he would have had the level- 


(scar 


beaded lady marry the beautiful, sinful, useless youth, 
whereas the real author—a Mr. Hitchins, it is now alleged 
has allowed her to be consistent and to refuse marriage. 
Mr. Hitchins is a clever writer; a master of the 
gram Che conversation of his characters varies very 


all of the personages make comments in well-turned 


ttle : 


»hrases about all things. Among them all, nearly every 


ter of the day gets a bit of off hand criticism. Some 


wr 
liy 


the flings thus projected are keen; they must have made 


ects to wince. 


The plot of the tale is strongly and smoothly 


put to- 
ey scenic effects are good, and actualistic ; on 
e whole the book though in no way heavy is well worth 
wing. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


re 


isa great pity that Edgar Fawcett should have let 
his Wild Barbarian 


poorest and most inartistic of his books. ‘The 


vel as leave his bands for it 


ss 
lar the 
haracter drawing is weak and unsatisfactory, and the 
if plotit can be called—is gray with age. The milk- 
and-water hero, who hesitates to accept a legacy of a 
ion dollars is rather amusing, the more so, that Mr. 
The 


le story is badly constructed; one can see the joints. 


Faweett expects him to be taken in all seriousness. 


However, in spite of these faults it is a very readable book, 
} 


raiseworthy sty le. 


for which much credit must be given to Mr. Faweett’s 


Good Night Schatz is a play by Adolf Hepner, editor 
It 


ild be nice to act, for there are but two promi- 


the St. Louis Tageblatt. is meant to be didactic in 


it wo 


nant characters and the action includes some hundreds of 


KISSES. 


Phe St. Louis News Company publishes it. 


A Tale of a Halo is a highly flippant piece of verse 
y A. Cary K. Jurist, descriptive of the adventures within 


the Heavenly Walls of a fiend. It is not good poetry, and 


is tone is in very bad taste. In no way is it likely to help 


n the cause of its author, who is apprehensive of the 
institutions, of the of the 
The Truth Seeker Company publish it. 


effect, on our machinations 


Catholie Church. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s for December begins with pictures not illus- 


trative of the text. Perhaps the idea was borrowed from 


the editors of the Yellow Book, perhaps not. The pictures 
are good. ‘The first, by A. B. Frost, is called The Grass- 


hopper and the Ant. The ant, an old colored man pros- 


perous with a striped muffler and a kerosene can and 


vasket, is met by the grasshopper, a young sprig whose 
h: 


bertiness hi 


1s vanished with the cold weather. He hugs 
his violin, and squeezes his legs together with the cold, 
and holds forth his hand to the ant. 


: The ant, however, 
glares through his spectacles, evidently about to deliver a 


speech as disagreeable as did the real insect. The old 
man’s legs are very well drawn ; one knows quite well how 
he would shuffle along while walking. Albert Lynch has 


4 graceful enough figure, Primavera; the fall of the long 
hair is well done. The real frontispiece is a reproduction 
f Emile Friant’s Cast Shadows, to go with the last of 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s articles about contemporary 
painting. The author deplores, after his custom, the 
Present tendeney—especially in France—to separate ideas 
from methods. The most sensitive of men apparently to 
articles to a 
» the London 
was always 


riucism, Mr. Hamerton could not bring the 
“ose without a reply to the strictures made by 
Qantas ° - ° . . 

pectator on his articles. His point of view 


“eo . : 
well presented, and this article as well as M1. 


Hamerton’s 


‘hers are interesting reading, even though the reader 
may not agree with the writer as to his low estimate of the 
Mr. Kipling’s poem, McAndrews’ 


te) Hymn is neither very profound nor very jingly, but it 


Value ot technique. 


* illustrated with pleasant pictures by Howard Pyle. 
Robert Grant has a story with a good point—a tale of 
Nemesis, Cosmo Monkhouse has a particularly interest- 
_ on George Frederick Watts; you may not agree 
With 
"g and the pictures are well selected. 
Matthews has 


eych embryo novelists. The danger is, that some wh | logue of the names of some characters in fiction. It serves 
therwise escape the fever shall burn for literary | as an excuse for certain interesting pictures run in with 


tale with a railroad background, by Francis Lynde. 
George March, Southerner, ends happily. 


For Oscar Wilde, albeit quite | it begins with an illuminated poem, whereof the illumina- 
f satirizing mercilessly, by way of a joke, himself | tions are much better than the verse. 


Mr. Monkhouse’s opinions but his article is interest- 
Prof. Brander 


a sort of real conversation between promi- 
" a 
“nt persons; the persons are himself and the Flying 


he text by Herford, By Special Invitation is a very mild 


1 


This is the Christmas number of the St. Nicholas and 


The verse is com- 
The 
frontispiece also, a mother and child and angel, by Ella 
Condie Lamb is excellent. 


monplace, the pictures by Guipon are excellent. 


Of the contents the first tale, 
Santa Claus’ (sic) Pathway, is inoffensive; the second, a 
tale of an impossible boy and his adventures with a runa- 
The Boy of the First 
Empire may improve bye and bye; at present it is not 
It 


hardly bears comparison, as yet, for boys’ reading with, 


way locomotive, is quite prosperous. 
strong and the characters little more than shadows. 


Anna 
Robeson Brown has a spirited ballad of the black Douglas. 


for instance, Charles Lever's tales of Napoleon. 


Albert Stearns has a very bright tale of a boy who discov- 


ered Aladdin’s lamp and therewith got into trouble. 


Marian Hill's story the Martyrdom of a poet is exception- 
ally bright and natural, C. T. Hill has a perfectly clear 
and withal vigorous description of what happens in a fire- 
The 


There is a 


engine house and street when there is a big fire. 
article is admirably illustrated by the author. 
fine, spirited picture of a fire-scene from a distance ; 
engings are spluttering and shooting forth flame, steams 
are playing, the many headed are black outside the ropes. 
But this picture is hardly more successful than the illustra- 
tion of the minute when the fire is out and all the excite- 
ment is over and the weary men are ‘taking up’ the hose 
to go home. It is a smoky, sloppy time and the artist has 


expressed its ‘ feeling’ admirably. 


One of the most important articles 
Science Monthly for December is Responsibility for Crime 


in the Popular 


from a Medical Standpoint, a clear popular exposition by 
Dr. Sanger Brown of what is known of the physiological 
The 


writer takes occasion to urge the training of the inhibitory 


condition of the brain in criminals and weak persons. 


centres and, what will come home to more than one person 
hesitating between giving all knowledge to young people 
and concealing the knowledge of evil from them, he urges 
that knowledge be given for the very purpose of giving 
physical exercise to the inhibitory centres, and thereby 
developing them. It is merely a scientific analysis of facts 
well known to exist, nothing more, but it is impressive. 
Dr. T. Veblew has an elaborate bit of sarcasm about the 
Dr. 


Mary ‘Taylor Bessell’s article, advocating athletics for city 


theory of Women’s Dress—or perhaps he is serious. 


girls is not new in thought but is rather forceful in presen- 


tation. 


The Writer appears for November with a great many 
letters about Dr. Holmes from a great many well known 
people. Dr. Holmes’s own sweetness has pervaded all of 
them and they give it out in tribute to the author now that 
he is dead. There is a noticeable freedom from self asser- 
tion in these letters; even the writers who like to be 
original have—except one—forgotten themselves and 
spoken simply and lovingly of the poet. Besides these 
letters there is a short note from Dr. Holmes, contributed 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, on The Great Unwritten 
Article. 

Cassells Family magazine for December is full, as it 
First and mostjimportant, 
is the excellent account by Rev. S. Baring-Gould of those 


usually is, of interesting things. 


pits of old days in France and Germany, called Oubliettes. 
Down into these pits were cast obnoxious persons, to be 
forgotten. Further on in the magazine there is a pretty 
good prize story Catching a Professor by Bessie E. Duf- 
fett. 


The Quiver for December comes out, ready to be read 
on Sunday by whomsoever prefers semi-religious light 
literature on that day. Its table of contents include the 
Arrow of Deliverance, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., 
the International Scripture Lessons, and a [good deal of 
fiction. 


Mr. John H. Bower takes up the first page of the Chap 
Book for November 15 with a bitter condemnation in 
verse of whomsoever has evil to say of Poe. It is a good 
rhyme and reasonably good metre ; as for the thought—the 
gentlemen who have shown Poe’s character as it was, are 
hardly “ lepers of an ignominious clan.” Mr. Bower evi- 
dently cannot understand that one may admire the work of 
a poet and yet deplore the poet’s habits. And evidently 
Mr. Bower is all on fire within. “ Lepers of an ignominious 
clan!” Whew! Mr. Hamlin Garland comes next with 
the uninteresting beginning of a story called the Land of 
the Straddle Bug. Mr. Garland advocates, be it remem- 
bered, the use of American backgrounds for American 
stories. The title he has chosen for his story may be 
American, but certainly no one will call it pretty. Mr. 


inspired by Colonel Higginson’s plea in the previous Chap- 
Book for American birds and flowers in American poems, 
M. Lewis E. Gates, evidently a conscientious man, has a 


ong, serious review of Lord Ormont and His Aminta, and 


Mr. Bliss Carman eulogizes Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s 
poetry as it deserves. 


The pictures are by John Sloan; 


reproductions of certain illustrations of his that first ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
things after Aubrey Beardsley’s manner—yet not too 
closely following Beardsley’s mannerisms—that have ap- 


They are the best 


peared in public on this side the water. 


NOTES. 





Mr. A. J. Jaccaci, whose unexceptionable taste and 
great executive ability are well known, has gone from Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine to be Art editor of Scribner’s Magazine. 
Press and Printer, that curious, but interesting sheet, 
remarks editorially upon the present proneness of the great 
news associations to mingle their reports with exultings 
upon the ‘scoops’ they have achieved over their rivals 
Press and Printer remarks, and with truth, that these 
stories “read like the efforts of green reporters,” and that 
“newspaper men know when they get the news without 
having the fact telegraphed to them.” 


D: Appleton & Company make announecment for No- 
vember of the following books : Professor Maspero’s vastly 
important work on The Dawn of Civilization, being a 
history of Egypt and Chaldea; The Presidents of the 
United States, by John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William E. 
Russel!, Daniel C. Gilman, William Walter Phelps and 
others; Degeneracy, by Prof. Max Nordau; The Life and 
Correspondence of Dean Buckland ; General Hancock by 
General Francis A. Walker, in the Great Commanders 
Series; The Education of the Greek People, by Thomas 
Davidson, and The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public 
School System, by George A. Martin, A.M. The same 
firm has in preparation, in the Criminology Series, Crim- 
inal Woman by Professor The Juvenile 
Offender by D. Morrison, Criminal Sociology by Professor 
Ferri, and Crime, a Social Study by Professor Joly. 


Lombroso, 


The troubles of the Nez Percé tribe of Indians are des- 
cribed in a story, half romance, half truth about a chief of 
the tribe, Nez Percé Joseph. It is written by Arthur 
Paterson and pnblished by George Gottsberger Peck. 
Mrs. Effie W. Merriman has written a sequel to The 
Little Millers. Mollie Miller is the heroine of the new 
story and the book takes her name. Lee & Shepard pub. 
lish it. 


The cecond Napoleon article in McClure’s for Decem 
ber, presents fourteen more portraits of Napoleon, show- 
ing him at the time he suddenly became the greatest man 
of his day. The story of his love for Josephine and mar. 
riage, and his extraordinary campaigns in Italy and Egypt, 
and his marvelous rise to the supreme head of France, is 
fully told in this number. 


A little story which gives striking testimony to the 
alert quality of Dr. Holmes’s brain is told by J. T. Trow- 
bridge in The Writer. “One afternoon some years ago,” 
he says, “ I chanced to call upon Mr. Longfellow just after 
he had received a visit from the doctor. ‘What a delight- 
ful man he is!’ said he. ‘ But he has left me, as he gener- 
ally does, with a headache.’ When I inquired how that 
came about, he replied, ‘‘The movement of his mind is so 
much more rapid than mine that I often find it difficult to 
follow him, and if I keep up the strain for any length of 
time a headache is the usual penalty.’ ” 

A Century of Charades, by William Bellamy, is a book 
which will be very welcome at this holiday season. This 
delightful little book contains a hundred original charades, 
the conception of which is exceedingly ingenious; the 
working out is extraordinary clever; and the verses in 
which the charades are presented are, many of them, 
genuinely poetical. This book will be published on No- 
vember 10 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Longmans, Green & Co., send out a list of their books for 
the month. Problems of the Far East, Hon. George N. 
Curzon’s excellent book on Japan, Korea and China is in 
it, and Persia and the Persian Question by the same 
author, Sir Edwin Arnold’s Wandering Words, being 
papers reprinted from Various Sources, appears. Among 
other important works in the list are: The Playground of 
Europe, new edition, by Leslie Stephen; Memorials of St. 
James’s Palace, by Edgar Sheppard, M.A.; English His- 
tory in Shakespeare’s Plays, by Beverley E. Warner, M.A. ; 
A History of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, by 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A., LL.D.; Life of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, D.D., by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D; Life in Christ, by the Rev. George Body, 
D.D.; The Repose of Faith, by the Rev. Alexander J. 
Harrison, B.D. ; Clerical Life and Work, by Henry Parry 
Liddon, D.D., D.C.L.; The Histosy of Marriage, Jewish 
and Christian, in Relation to Divorce and Certain For- 
bidden Degrees, by the Rev. Herbert Mortimer Luckock, 











Dutchman. 





The interview is but little more than a catae 


Nathan Haskell Dale has a funny little poem, having been 


D.D.; The Yellow Fairy Book, by Andrew Lang, etc. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1. 
A queen of noble Nature’s crowning, 
A smile of hers was like an act of grace. 
Hlartley Coleridge. 
SuNDAY, DECEMBER 2. 
Length of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood. 
Jane Taylor. 
Monpbay, DeceMBER 3. 
We love in others what we lack ourselves, 
And would be everything but what we are. 


R. H. Stoddard. 
Turspay, DecemMBER 4. 
The works of pride 
And human passion change and fall ; 
But that which shares the life of God 
With Him surviveth all. 
W hittier. 
WEONKADAY, DECEMBER 5. 
Some friends as shadows are, 
And Fortune as the sun; 
They never proffer any help, 
Till Fortune hath begun. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
fuurspay, DecemBer 6. 
Error is fruitful, truth is only one. 
Herrick. 
Fuipay, DECEMBER 7. 
Procrastination is the thief of time -- 
Year after year it steals till all are fled. 


, 
Young. 


BEREA COLLEGE. 


Uipprinted. by request, from THe COMMONWEALTH of Novem- 
yer, 17. 


Iam glad to avail myself of your permission to state 
certain reasons why the appeal of Berea College for money 
should be considered by those who are interested in the 
cause of education. 

Let me at the outset say that [ am in general much 
opposed to the plan of maintaining southern schools by 
Institu- 
tions thus kept alive lack that element of local sympathy 


means of money drawn from northern people. 


which is necessary for their proper support; they seem 
to me also to hinder the development of that sense of the 
value of the higher education which it is our aim to eulti- 
vate. In some cases this has served to foster the sectional 
spirit. 

The peculiar conditions of Berea lead me to feel that 
the objections which I have noted above do not apply to 
that College. The school is situated on the western 
margin of the Appalachian Highlands, a region having a 
population of between two and three millions: where 
slaveholding was never common and where the people 
during the civil war were in sympathy with the federal 
government. Therefore schools supported from the 
North are not likely to be looked upon with disfavor. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions under which lands 
were allotted in the settlement of this part of the country, 
the mountain regions fell to the poorer folk : the soil, 
except in afew relatively small valleys, being compara- 
tively infertile, these people have never been able to gain 
the substantial foundation for their societies which is 
required for the development of good schools. It has thus 
come about that a large and'naturally able portion of our 
fellow countrymen remains without educational opportu- 
nities of the better sort. In time, these means of higher 
training would doubtless be provided by the people of the 
states which hold the territory ; but at the present rate of 
educational development in the South, it may be several 
decades before the need is met. In the mean time, these 
retarded people will suffer from the evils of ignorance, 
and we, their sharers in the national life, will be likely to 
suffer with them. It is a part of our national good fortune 
that a curse of ignorance or other ill in any section is 
quickly felt in every other. 

It has been the custom of the generous men and women 
of the older states of the North to help in the educational 
work of the western‘ frontier. This help, given in large 
measure, has enabled many new commonwealths quickly to 
win by the preliminary straggles for high-grade schools, in 
a way which would have been impossible if they had baen 
compelled to depend on their own resources. From the 
point of view of education, “his southern Appalachian dis- 
trict is more of a frontier country than any other part of 
the United States; it certainly needs help more than any 
western state. 

I believe that the president of Berea College is admir- 
ably fitted to direct the work of the school: that on the 
good foundations which have been laid he will build a 
schod! which will be of great help to the people of Eastern 


Kentucky and the other parts of the southern Appalachian 
region. J am in sympathy with the plan of the school ex- 
cept so far as relates to the coeducation of negroes and 
whites: this I believe to be, in the present condition of 
the southern country, ill advised. I fear that it will prove 
about as unprofitable as the ancient effort to educate the 
Indians in Harvard College. My objection to the plan is 
mainly on account of the average state of mental develop- 
ment of the blacks. 
classed’ when put in competition with white students. 


With rare exceptions, they are ‘ out- 


This is, however, a matter of opinion which does not 
seriously weigh in my judgment concerning the value of 
Berea. I am convinced that the proper course to be taken 
will in the end be determined by a due consideration of the 
experience which is being gained. It seems to me that 
this school can be made to do very useful work in an im- 
portant and much neglected field. N.S. SHALER. 


THE OSPREY. 


[Pandion Carolinensis. } 


Soon as the sun, great ruler of the year, 

Bends to our northern climes his bright career, 
And from the caves of Ocean calls from sleep 
The finny shoals and myriads of the deep; 
When freezing tempests back to Greenland ride. 
And day and night the equal hours divide— 
True to the season, o’er our sea-beat shore, 

The sailing Osprey high is seen to soar 

With broad, unmoving wing; and, circling slow, 
Marks each loose straggler in the deep below, 
Sweeps down like lightning, plunges with a roar, 
And bears his struggling victim to the shore 


The long-housed fisherman beholds with joy 

The well known signals of his rough employ; 

And, as he bears his nets and oars along, 

Thus hails the welcome season with a song: 
THF FISHERMAN’S HYMN. 

The Osprey sails above the sound; 

The geese are gone, the gulls are flying; 

The herring-shoals swarm thick around; 

The nets are launched, the boats are plying. 

Yo, Ho, my hearts: let’s seek the deep, 

Raise high the song and cheerly wish her; 

Still, as the bending net we sweep, 

“ God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher: ” 


She brings us fish: she brings us spring, 

Good times, fair weather, warmth, and plenty; 
Fine store of shad, trout, herring, ling, 
Sheeps-head and drum, and old wives’ dainty. 
Yo, Ho, my hearts: let’s seek the deep, 

Raise high the song and cheerly wish her, 
Still, as the bending net we sweep, 

**God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher: ”’ 


She rears her young on yonder tree; 

She leaves her faithful mate to mind 'em; 
Like us, for fish, she sails the deep, 

And plunging shows us where to find ’em. 
Yo, Ho, my hearts: let’s seek the deep, 
Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 
While the slow bending net we sweep, 
**God bless the fish-hawk and'the fisher.” 


Alexander Wilson. 


Near the shores of Mt. Hope Bay there stands at the 
right of a moss-grown walla pole, at the top of which has 
been placed a cart wheel. On this a pair of ospreys have 
built their nest and raised their young for the past twenty- 
five summers; at least so an old resident of the place 
claims, and [ believe he is very near the truth, as leading 
ornithologists confirm the fact of their being constant for 
a long period of years. The nest, from additions made to 
it every season, has now grown to be an immense structure, 
fully four feet across and two feet deep. English sparrows, 
not having room enough in our cities, even add to its size 
by building their nests between the spokes and stout sticks 
of its base. 

As soon as the sea-gulls leave, which is about the 
tenth of April, the male fish-hawks arrive, and a week 
later the females follow. Two or three eggs are laid in 
the first week in May, and in a month the soft feathery 
heads of the young appear above the edge of the nest as 
the parents bring back some denizen of the sea to fill their 
hungry mouths. 

Standing on the nest with the fish in his talons, the 
male bird tears it to pieces with his sharp beak and feeds 
it to the nestlings. If you approach their home, the old 
birds will circle over you, now and then diving down 
within a few feet of your head, then turning and with a 
whirr of the wings mount a hundred feet in the air and 
keep on circling till you leave the vicinity. 

Soaring out to the west toward Mt. Hope—where 
many years ago King Philip lost all that he loved, lands, 
squaws and sous—he climbs higher and higher with pierc- 
ing cry and head turned down till he is a mere speck in 
the sky. Then descending lower, he plunges with unerring 
aim into the water and, rising slowly with his burden, 
wheels and flies to his castle by the sea. No Indian 
Keneu (war eagle) will here sweep down from his eyrie to 
rob him of his well earned prize, as is often the case when 
his nest is near the home of this powerful bird. 

All along the shores of Narraganset Bay, the nest of 





the osprey is found, generally built on the pole and cart 
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wheel placed there by some farmer, as the osprey protects 
his poultry from other marauding hawks; but it ; 


is also to 
be found in the fork of dead trees. Rarely if ever ys the 


tree alive, and it is said that the decayed fish, guano ss 
weed, etc., are the cause of its death. 


As the ‘ Moon of the falling leaves’ approaches and the 


sea-gulls come again, our noble falcons leave us, and not 


till seven moons have past shall we again see the; 
circles in the air over the fair hills of Rhode Islan 


REGINALD HeBer Howe. J; 


cutting 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


If the New School of acting is to have a preeminent 
exponent—that sounds almost like a real critic, doesn’t i, 
—it will be Mr. E. H. Sothern. By the New Sch 
mean more than I am going to be able to adjust 


ool | 


y vocab 
ulary to express. The best | can do is to say that I mea; 
the school which invests with illusion plays dealing wig 
human interests as they appear to-day subject to the cor 
ditions and complications of modern civilization; whic 


‘characterizes’ roles by a close reproduction of the signs 
and manners whereby characters in modern 

betray themselves; the real life wherein people ess 

are and feel a good deal as human beings alway: 


always will, but where they express themselves in a wa) 


not in accordance with what Delsartians call unrestrained 
normal expression, and where feeling is caused by cond 


tions subject to all the complications and restra 
modern life. 


ints 
A life where heroics are shunned with ner 
vous dread ; where sacrifices are made and covered Ip as 
if we were ashamed; where the innermost recesses of the 
heart and mind may be turned to the world and discussed 
quietly and coldly, but where no impulse must find invol 
untary or unrestrained expression; where physical com 
fort is a necessity; where romance goes a-shivering unless 
it may be wrapped in a nice warm cloak ; where the loves 
of men and women are subject to a thousand restraints 
and afflictions utterly beyond the old time three-volume 
exposition of ‘misunderstandings’ over dropped handker- 
chiefs and afflictions caused by ‘cruel parents’; there the 
lover no longer snatches an ardent word while his willing 
love is within reach of the watchful eye of the ever 
dragonous guardianship of Nurse or Mamma, but wheré 
in the thrice-guarded freedom of to-day, he does not speak, 
because of other dragons, less easily escaped than the old- 
time ones. 

That the whole aspect of the environment of what is 
dramatic in real life, and therefore has place on the stage, 
has changed under modern conditions, has been vaguel; 
understood for some time. But the mistake playwrights 
and players have made has been to suppose that the dra- 
matic in life had pretty much gone out—that the restraints, 


| conventions, manners and restrictions were all left—and 


so plays have failed, and players seemed unhuman. Som 
Sothern himself 
has. He has been a dear, delightful, natural, lovable fellow 
in all of his plays—and in all of them he has been Sothern. 
While we were grateful to the plays that permitted us to 
come under the charm of so wholesome and lovable a tem 


of them have been ‘ natural,’ of course. 


perament, we—not the editorial ‘ we,’ remember, but always 
just you and me—realized that along these lines there was 
hardly a future in art for him to attain, or his public & 
profit by. 

I am sure a good many of us made the mistake of sup- 
posing that the temperament that so charmed always had 
not any dramatic possibilities that would sustain its inter- 
est when the ‘youth,’ always so potent a factor in Mr 
Sothern’s ‘ dearness,’ had gone by. We also doubted the 
resources of the art which drew always upon the apparent) 
inexhaustable supply of delightful ‘ Sothernies ’ for effect, 
yet never also invested the role played with an individ 
ality of itsown. We had excuse, for when Mr. Sothern 
did the Lord in the Dancing Girl, he ceased being Sothera 
as we all adored him, and the young Lord—oh dear, wha! 
was his name ?—failed in interest on his ownaccount. The 
same way with Sheridan. When Sheridan was ‘Sothera, 
the character lacked artistic illusion as Sheridan. Whee 
it wasn’t Sothern, it wasn’t anything else in particular 
that interested on its own account. 

But row we come to Mr. Sothern in Harry Halforé, 
in A Way to Wina Woman. We have a new phase” 
Mr. Sothern’s art, and a new phase of Mr. Sothern 
personality. You will notice, please, that I put Art firs 
this time. The charm of personality is there. A bac* 
ground of strong human sympathetic appeal. But 
individuality that moves us is Halford, not Sothern. Tb* 
marks an enormous advance in Mr. Sothern’s art. Halforé 
moves us as Halford, under conditions developing drama 
resources Mr. Sothern has not before seemed to posse 
This marks a significant development of the drama 
possibilities of Mr. Sothern’s personality. The enormo® 
value of this background of ‘ humanity ’ that Mr. Sother™* 
own personality creates for any character he assumes ® 
invaluably a qualification for the high success I believe ® 
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2 before i! 
acting. 


<bool of 
this faetor of 


Without 
not make an actor who can move and hold the | 
; 


‘humanity,’ all the art in the | 


rid wi 
7 ain , Just in the rich endowment for art’s sake, 
at Mr. S thern possesses in the ‘humanity’ of his tem- 
oramel rsonality, individuality—chose your own word, 
jong as you get my idea—Mr. Sothern is better equip- 
il front rank in this New School thanis any other 
: aver be us to-day. Now that the dramatic possibili- 

of that temperament are expanding, and that his art 
ins certainty in its employment of Mr. Sothern’s ever in- 
sensi ramatic resources, there is every hope that his 
piace in the front rank, and on a higher plane than ever 
efore seen ed possible to him, will soon come. 

fhe play is as compiete, and on a higher dramatic 
lane, than was Liberty Hall to which | made my bow a 
shile ag It is as well done throughout—almost. Miss 
Kimble’s possibilities are developing rapidly, too,—And, 

please, lear! be careful of that voice of yours ! 

lam collecting names for the Museum stock company, 
here everything will be played—Shakespeare, Dickens, 
yelodrama, old comedy, and modern school. We will have 
Mrs. Pitt, Eben Plympton, Mary Hampton, E. H. Sothern, 


Mie Wade, Marie Jansen, Frederick Bond, Ida Con- 

. George Faweett, E. J. Henley, James O’ Neil, Louis 

s, Al Clarke, Bessie I's ree, Maud Jeffries, John 
Mason—and—I am out of breath! but won't it be lovely ! 


SHERIDAN 


WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


Here is a physician’s report of a case in his practice, in 


slarge American city. 


I can give youa sketch of the case you reler to ip your 


te of the 12th, but asthe family you speak of are not ob- 
tsof charity except when the head of the family goes on 
a ‘spree,’ I do not see how it would be possib le to approac th 


vm. | 


an interested pet 


irthermore, such cases are frequent, and I think 


son would have pier, ulty in 


obtaining 


ermission at the Boston Lying-in Hospital to accompany 
extern on his visits for a day or so and gather enough 
material that time to fill a fair sized book. 

Regarding the case you mentioned: An intoxicated in- 
lividual called at the hospita) and wanted a doctor for his 
wife in childbirth. I visited his house and found that my 
services would not be needed for several hours. As the man 


had been 


had been 


intoxicated for several days, no 
made for the 


I found that he 


arrangements 
approaching sickness. 
had 
women to come in and help; the inducement being whiskey, 
He 


no doubt, 
which he 


On my 


second visit succeeded in getting two 


as they were intoxicated had about two 


juarts on hand when I arrived, said was for 
mergen< ies. 

After a varied experience of about four hours, such as 
building the fire, keeping the company out of mischief and 
attending to the woman, all more or less simultaneously, I 
succeeded comfortable. 


in making things On returning 


I found that the woman had been forced 


Her 


later in the day, 


to get up and get breakfast for the man. slow conva 


esence was directly due to this. 


A day or so after this, the man, for some unknown 


reason, stopped drinking and found a good woman to come 
and take care of his wife, so that a nurse from the hospital 


Was no longer required to visit them. From that time the 


alairs of the family appeared to run along smoothly. The 
woman told me that her husband was kind and that he 


provided for his family as well as his means permitted be- 


‘ween bis drinking spells, which came only too often. 
The 


fighting dogs, 


man said he worked at teaming and also trained 


In fact, he used one room mostly for this 


purpose and lived in the other of two rooms which he 


hired. 


A RARE CHANCE TO VIEW THE NILE. 


{ j ‘ . ° . . . . 
yne of the Committee of the E gypt Exploration Fund, 


Mr. T. Farmer Hall, who has edited the Atlas of Ancient 
Egy vd . ‘ 
sypt and is versed in the explorations now progressing, 


Writes me of his ‘gs 
s me of his purpose to have a dahabeah at El-Kab on 


Jann; 11 ‘ r: 
anuary 11th, for a two-month trip on the Nile, for the 


More particy!: ; . é i 
© particular object -of inspecting Thebes, Luxor, the 
Work of the F . 
rk of the Fund now progressing at the wae le of Queen 


Hatasu: also Negadeh, Abydos, Exhmin, £ 
Sheikh Said, Bersheh, Beni 
t, Sakkareh, and Gizeh. 


Mr. Hall wishes four fit compagnons du Nil. 


Tell-el- 
Tehneh, 


4 Asy fit, 
Amiarng 

ae ” Hasan, 
Vahshu 


The 
range from £70 to £90, each person, according to the 
8ze of the party. 


cc 
vill IS 
“I must stipulate, 


gen 
gentleman to me, “that our party 
4 View to the 


” writes this scholarly 


shall be made up with 
wd tp careful examination of the places mentioned, 
ore that only those who are really interested in 

Ptology join it.” 
Farmer Hall, 


His address till December 12th is T. 
Esq., Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, 


m as the preéminent exponent of the New | London W. 
J 


generally, 
| Many are 
and 


myself. 


by 
Academy, at Annapolis. 


black-and-red-printed announcement of a 
Wooing of Martha Pitkin: 
the 


ten by Charles Knowles Bacon, Bachelor of Arts. 


the hearts in New England in old Colonial days. 
the 


After that date, it will be, Continental 


| Hotel, Cairo. 


By ‘ Egyptology,’ our friend means that entire subject 
and more particularly 
‘interested ’ 


present explorations, 
in it. L consider this proffer unique 
valuable—one that I would I could jump at 


Gallant man ! 


very 


he adds, “If two ladies wished to 


join with any gentleman of their acquaintance, I should be 
pleased, as [ think an all-men party would be less agree- 
able.” 


Doubtless, Mr. Hall would wish word of 


some 


introduction on the part of perfect strangers. 


Wma. Coptey WINSLOW. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press for immediate 


issue in Heath’s Modern Language Series, Victor Hugo’s 
Ruy Blas, edited with a preface and with gee notes 


Ph.D., of the U.S. Naval 
No pains, it is said, seat been 


Professor Samuel Garner, 


spared to make it an edition définitif of this famous master- 


piece. 


Messrs. Copland & Day have sent out a nice little 
book On the 
being a Versified Narrative of 
lime of the Regicides in Culonial New England, writ- 


Martha 


Pitkin was a sprightly yonng woman who set fluttering all 


She was 


ancestress of Lieut. Governor Wolcott of Massachu- 


setts and of Senator Wolcott of Colorado. 





asain 


surpassed for comfort and health. 
in grove; 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. 
mences Sept. 12, 


and for individual needs. 
Mass. 
college. 


work. 
Drill for boys. 


paratory schools in this country.” 
of Cornell University. 


—_— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
Twenty-five acres — twelve 
Classical and general 
Year com- 


lake for rowing and skating, 


1894. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 

(Established in 1828.) 
For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
Thorough preparation for the 
Institute of Technology, for business and for 
Special students received into all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
Instruction is given in Sloyd. ‘There is Military 
593 Segre Street, Copley Square. 
ASC CADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. 


Principal Bradford, Mass. 


The leading pri- 


vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. 
instruction. 
courses for boys not preparing for college. 
Univeisity companies. 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. 
on application. 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 


Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
Military drill in 
Summer school fitting 
Register sent 
Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 


Refined home. 


“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
J. G. SHurMAN, President 





ings 


exposure to light. 


46 Washington St. 


summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or 
ematics. 
board in hotel or private families. 
ten years’ experience. 
reasonable. 





Ales for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 


series of reproductions of tine photographs of famous build- 


and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 
These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 


same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 


An 


published, will be mailed on application to 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
New York. Chicago. 


THE PRANG 


Boston. 


pPRIVArTsS Tuc. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
Math- 
Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
Teachers of more tian 
Coaching for College a specialty. Ter 8 
Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Aaotemny Ashburnham, Mass. 


AMERICAN a and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 


qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 


specialty 


8 Bie Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 


Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. 


Home Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 









—— so Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness, Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efticiency. ‘Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata- 


L. L. D. 


LAWRENCE RUST, 


BusseY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farnis or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium, The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILLE, President ad Interim. 


OLG ATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 

The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 

NoreEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE, Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 


upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director — 


of Yale 


HICAGO Musical College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, , Chicago. — 


Mre: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 





557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 





Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
OMAN’ S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinica) 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., D Dean. 


ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys 1 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 emiuent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Lllustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


id OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible, Send for illustrated circular to 





HORACE MANN WILLARD D, 8c., Principal. 
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L.E. FLETCHER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


tHe MILLER HATS 


Always on hand a complete line 
—jN=— 





TRADE MARK. 


Ci 


NOTEKA( 


NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc., 


Mackint oshes. 


CUSTON SHIRTS TO MEASURE. 


L.E. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


Opp. the Common. 








WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness — and 
chaps their skin any have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANOY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 
LIABILITIES 


Boston, Mass. 


$23,204, 162.58 
21,537 ,627.35 
$1,666,635.23 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 

issued at the old life rate premium. 

ANNUAL UASH distributions are paid upon al) 

policies. 

Every policy has indorsed ‘thereon the cash 

surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 


policies are 


Peaaahiewn rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company's Oftice. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. } TURNE R, Asst. Sec 


Avoid a svaetinn otek vacation. 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 
Treatments. 


J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Tremont Street, 
Room 4, - - Boston. 


Patients treated at their home if desired. 


Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Indigestion 
and Paralysis successfully treated 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston. 


A lady, ity ll informed asto the antiquities of 
Boston, will be ¢ lad to accompany parties per 
sonally to the interesting historical points in 
the city. She is recommended by the editors of 
this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street, 





© OACHMAN OR GARDENER An experi 

enced coachman and ener Wishes work 
ona ‘gentlemen’ s place. Handy about any work 
on a piace—inside or out ae and faith- 
ip to Kev. E. E. Hale, and Mr. John 








THE HAPPIEST HEART. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 

“And kept the humble way. 

The rust will find the sword of fame; 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. 


Harper's Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

There is talk in Philadelphia about erect- 
ing a statue of Admiral John A 
who was a native of that city. A number 
of naval societies are moving in the matter. 

A statue of Wilhelm Miiller, the father 
of Max Miiller, has just been erected at 
Dessau, to commensurate the 
anniversary of his birth. Like 
was a distinguished philologist. 


. Dahlgren, 


hundredth 


his son, he 


Major von Wissmann, the famous German 
explorer of Africa, married the other day a 
Fraulein Langen, the daughter of a wealthy 
manufacturer. German papers say that it 
is doubtful whether the Major will return 
to his official duties in Africa. 

Dr. John T. McLean ot Alameda, Cal., 
wrote the first call for 
vention ever held in California, in April, 
1856. He was also the first to open the 
Yosemite to the public. 


a Republican con- 


Bishop Thomas March Clark (Episcopal) 
of Rhode Island will celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of his episcopate on December 
4. Heis now more than eighty-two years 
old. He was born at Newburyport, Mass., 
July 4, 1812, was graduated at Yale College 
in 1831, and was rector of Christ Church, 
Hartford, until the time of his election as 
Protestant Episcopal 


Bishop of 
Island. 


Rhode 


James Bigheart is the name of the new 
chief of the Osage Nation. 

Professor Weinek, of the 
servatory at Prague 


Imperial Ob- 
, devoted 225 hours to 
his drawing of the lunar crater Copernicus. 
It is from a negative made at the Lick 
Observatory. 


Cardinal Gibbons, who has been visiting | 


New Orleans, says: “I am very much im- 
pressed with the great improvement in the 
material condition of the South since the 
war. Everywhere in that section things 
have been much changed for the better. 1 
went direct through to New Orleans with- 
out stopping off, but | could not help notic- 
ing from the car windows that the condition 
of the South had been much improved. 
The railroads have grown wonderfully and 


have developed the country in proportion | 
The kindly feeling of | 


to their own growth. 
the South for the North 
everywhere. NN 
enterprise are accomplishing 
side by side. 


was apparent 
great things 
State lines never amounted 
to much in the North, and in the South they 
are being rapidly obliterated.” 

Andrew Carnegie has presented to the 
Braddock Free Library of Pittsburg a statue 
of Mercury, by Gio, or Gian, as he is some- 
times called, an Italian sculptor of the six- 
teenth century. It is regarded as one of 
his three masterpieces, the other two being 
The Rape of the Sabines, and Venus Com- 
ing from the Bath. 


Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, who has just been 
elected president of the Illinois Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union for the ninth 
time, has worked in forty-three counties, 
given 175 addresses in the state, 
visited four other states. 


and has 


Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin, whose en- 
gagement to Mr. George Riggs, a business 
man in New York, was recently announced, 
has had a somewhat changeful life, which 
has been much to the advantage of her 
literary work. She was born in Philadel- 
phia, brought up in a Maine village, edu- 
cated at Andover, lived for twelve years in 
California, and has also resided in Boston, 
New York and London. Mr. Riggs met her 


orthern capital and Southern | 








DECEMBER 1, ig, 





arts a paar tour of Wales, where 
both were guests of Mr. and Mrs. William 
suckley. Mr. Riggs is fond of outdoor 
sports, and next year expects to drive with 
his wife through Ireland. 


in the Indian territory he takes his life in 
his hands, for the criminal’s friends are 
to kill the sheriff in turn. 
Sheriff Craig shot one Lewis by order of the 
| court last month, and now Craig has been 
waylaid and assassinated. 

The State Department of the Vatican 
learns that Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore 
will embark for Europe on December 5, 
and immediately after landing at Genoa will 
visit the Pope. 
two months, z 


| 
| When a sheriff executes a criminal down 


pretty sure 


He will remain in Europe 
and will attend the consistory. 
, Mich., 
A. Edison, is now in 
his ninety-first year, and is in full posses- 
sion of all his faculties. 
as ‘ Uncle 


Samuel Edison of Fort Gratiot 
the father of Thomas 


He is known locally 
Speaking of the great in- 
ventor, an old resident of Fort Gratiot says: 
“ As for*’ 
him 


Sam.’ 


lom’ Edison, 


why, as I remember 


-well, no one ever thought he was very 


smart; 











he used to be called ‘ 
I remember how he 


E-dison’s fool.’ 
about the 
hands, 


used to sit 
with his head in his 
moping 


store always 


His folks 
or any one had to speak to him half a dozen 
times before he would seem to hear or pay 
any attention; and | remember one day | 
when I asked if he was deaf, and I told him 
I didn’t believe he could hear it thunder, he | 


throwed up his head and scowled and said: 
‘I wish 


and always in the way. 


I was so deaf I couldn’t hear it} 
thunder nor see it lighten.’” 

In the life of the late Dean Buckland, 
which has just appeared in England, it is | 
related that one time “ he and a friend, rid- 
ing toward London on a very dark night, 
lost their way. Buckland therefore dis- 
mounted, and, taking up a handful of earth, 
smelled it. *‘ Uxbridge!’ 
al nose te lling 


he exclaimed, his 


geologic him the precise local 
ity.” 

Duke Robert of Parma is the father of 
more children—sixteen—than any 
man of his rank in Europe. The oldest 
daughter is the wife of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. 


other 


A pretty Parisian girl called a policeman 
a jackass the other day for the sole purpose 
of getting locked up. She had had a quar- | 
rel with her young man and wanted to pun- 
ish him by making him pay her fine. 
The Frick Observatory, at Mount Pleas 
ant, Penn., the gift of H. C. Frick of Pitts. | 
burg has just opened. Mr. Frick gave it to | 
the town of Mount Pleasant in trust for the | 
public schools. 


sie | 


The Flow of Solids. | 





Changes of form are very slow — though | 
rapid enough to explain the motion of | 
glaciers—but pressure increases their speed. | 
rresca of the French Academy has proved 
by his beautiful and varied experiments | 
that under a certain pressure all solids | 
‘ flow ’ like liquids, and that their molecules | 
| obey in such cases the laws of the motion | 
|of liquids. A block of lead, or of steel, or | 
of ice, placed in a cylinder and pressed | 
upon, is made to flow out of a hole in the 
cylinder exactly as a jet of water. It re-| 
mains a solid all the time, but its molecules, 
whose paths are rendered visible by a) 
special arrangement, are seen to have ac-| 
quired a certain freedom of motion, and to 
flow in the very same way as molecules of | 
water from a hole in a pail. 

A cube of lead, steel, stone, or ice, placed 
on a solid surface, submitted to a sufficient] 
pressure or loaded with a sufficient weight, | 
‘flows’ sideways just as if it were a block | 
of plastic clay. ‘The only difference is that | 
clay flows under its own weight, while steel | 
requires an immense pressure 
‘flow’ in its solid state. 

As to ice, it stands between the two—/} 
much nearer, of course, to the former than 
to the latter, if both are taken at ordinary | 
temperatures. A thickness of a few hun- 
dred feet, or a corresponding load, would 
be quite sufficient to make it ‘ flow,’ though 
remaining solid, even over a quite horizon- 


| 


in order to 





| hatcheries for the saw-flies. Eac} 


| Cheney for the 


tal floor, and to behave in its spreadins 
over the floor like a lump of lastic nae 
provided its temperature is byt 
degrees below zero. This is t! 

of Tresca’s epoch-making experiments op 
‘the flowing of solids’ under pressure 4... 
these experiments have been ™ 

as regards ice by the experim 

holtz, Pfaff, and especially 

Bologna professor, Biancon 


a few 
net result 


Those Walking Beans 


The galls of Andricus sali 
in California as ‘ flea-seeds 
jumping about on the ground 
from the spasmodic movem 
inside the thin-walled cavit 
Another California gall has 
as covered with mobile 
sensitive to touch like the | 
mosa. Very remarkable, t 
tionship subsisting between t 
and figs. 

Certain species of saw-fl\ 
eggs in the seed vessels of t 
the 


veloped the saw-fliers emers 


wild fiz 


S 


interior of 


pollen obtained from the n 
the opening of the fig. Follow 
Grecka and It 
bunches of the wild fruit o 


custom, the 


fig trees, and the pollen-co\ 
escape from them enter the 
and fertilize the female florets 


riors. This operation is know 


| cation. 


The figs of the wild variety n 
be descrtbed as galls, since t 


ul y* 
1s own spe 


Dead Sea fruit, or apples of 


of fig would appear to have 
saw-fly. The 
which tempt the ey: 
ashes on the lip,’ are 


Sodom, ‘ 
proba 
species of oak produced by Cynij 
though some suppose that t! 


to the fruit of a species of Asc] 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred D« 
for any of Catarrh t 
cured by Hall's Catarrh ( 
FP. J. CHENEY & CO., 
We, the undersigned have | 
last fifteen years, and 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all bi 


Case 


| transactions and financially able t 
| out any obligations made by their firn 


West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists 
Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & “Mar 
| vin, Wholesale Druggists, Tol 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taker 


ledo, O 


.| acting directly upon the blood 


Testimonials sent 
Price Tic. per bottle. Sold by Drug 


surfaces of the system. 
free. 
gists. 





If the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
use that old and 
remedy, Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorTHInG Sykvt? 
for children teething. It sootlies the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wine 
colic and is the best remedy for. diarrhea 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
It is the best of al 


Be sure and 


well-tried 





FOR OVFS FIFTY YEARS 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOUTHING SyRuP has deed 


| used by millions of mothers for their chi 


teething. It soothes the child, softens the gum 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five 
| bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WIiNslO¥ 
SooTHING SYRUP. 


G.0, 


MADE 


and is the best 


cents & 


a 








AYLOR | 
WHISKIES 
BOTTLED 


serneo (PURE BF 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLIT. 


NEVER supplied except in . 
Sealed Bottles, bearing propre” wy 
tors firm name Signature thus: : 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemtt. 


13 Bosworth St., & 454 Bromfield > 


J. F. Marsa. BOSTON. 




































aval 1, 1804 


local and general, cured 


Saity, tarvation diet. 


hinness, OR LACK OF FAT, ¢ 
fnlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


| other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs 


spent al 
ippiace™ 


Laggorts or operat ions: 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


Jops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


I 


No Chas ge for Consultation. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


5 PARK 


OUR CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


BY MAY KENDALL. 


eak and long, and the rain’s blow 


’ et’s 
ui 
* se me with pity, grown weary and old; 
saee fancy I’! tin the wiyd and rain; 
I'ma me in our Castle in Spain 
; ow of the firelight you stand by me 
re 
cers and plays on your shadowy hair; 
I seek you in vain, 
ware found in our Castle in Spain 


+ the roar of the traffic; I hear 
and so strange, and soclear, 
hat could bid one forever to remain 


’ r Castle, our Castle in Spain 


tso low, 


(astle’s so fair, So enchanted the ground, 
abides in it all the year round; 
wither, as hopes never wane ; 


eaves nevel 
saye bloom by our Castle in Spain; 
e winds that blow o’er the whole earth 
ew, 
jo the stream ‘neath its ramparts has flowed 
the world thro’; 


lread in your eyes a love deeper than pain, 
tronger than Death, in our Castlein Spain! 


ander, ah, you I love best! 
When vou from our refuge realities wrest, 
nder if y glad to regain 
haven, our Castle in Spain! 


er you W 
ou are as 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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IsSs JOCELYN’S THANKS- 
GIVING. 


RITA S. WHERRY\ 
From Romance.) 


lyn sighed wearily, and ceased 


steady click, click of her knitting- 
lies for few minutes. It had been 
inksgiving Day, but Thanksgiving Days 


She had, to 

. cooked herself a small chicken, and 
t with She had 
iad a piece of pumpkin pie. But all 
argued nothing except that Miss Joce 
nhad a conventional streak in her nature 
nd wanted to be ‘ like folks.’ She was not 
thankful, though she was a religious woman 
and honestly tried to All quiet 
shop, while outside there 
She rose from 
, and went into the back 
the kettle on the fire. As she 


rere never happy ones to her. 


cranberry sauce 


s 


be. was 
within her little 
| confusion. 


Trocking-chait 


the stove, she glanced up for 

ite at the gaudy calendar hanging 

e little table, and realized with a 

Sart that Thanksgiving Day this year was 
irthday. She walked slowly back into 

wer little shop room, and sat down and 


gazed around her. 

ne was thirty-eight years old, and as she 
. her past, each year seemed like 
ne last—lonely, miserable and weary ; 


OKER OVer 


and 





“xing Into the future, all was as desolate. 
er life had always been the same. Noth- 
‘§ sweet and tender, which would make 
‘et heart now grow warm to think of, 
seemed ever to have entered it. 


As her dark « yes, in which lay a world of 
‘row and bitterness, roamed over each of 
small poss ssions, her mind was busy 
§ Over again her sad and unsatisfied 
mene, She had been born with a beau- 
oa tbody. She thought of this 
~. With a pang of deep self-pity, for when 
ve years she had been dropped 
: ter mother, in some way injuring her 
Thus she had been deformed and 
Pled for life, Only five short years of 

uke other children ! Only five short 
Tears with no pain in her side, and no hump 


acl d of f 


on her | ' 
hee} back! She looked down at her poor 
body with passionate contempt. 
How like 


bead a bad dream had been her girl- 


never 


| poor, 


to return, without drugs, bands, or | 


| quavered pitifully. 


with lack of bust develop. 
nent, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 


bitter, silent and morose, with nothing ever 
to give her any joy, no bright spot in all her 
weary days. Then her mother, to whom 
she had always been a grief and a mortifi- 
tion, had died, and Miss Jocelyn could still 
feel the thrill of relief which shot through 
her when she realized it. After that she 
had been enabled to set up this little shop. 
Then she had been only twenty, but old and 
careworn, Still, her heart had craved love 
and beauty and pleasure, 
which frightened 


with an intensity 


her. She remembered 


how wistfully she used to sit on the steps 


of her little shop at night, and watch the 
girls with their lovers What fun and 
laughter she heard! But she never had 


any lover; 
Oh! 


she never had even a girl-friend. 
for something to love, to clasp to her 
starved heart, to caress and cherish ! 
Even the cats and dogs seemed to shrink 
from her. 

She bent her poor head, streaked with 
gray, down upon her counter, and let the 
tears of anguish, that were wrung from her 
lonely heart, slowly course down her sallow 
cheeks. What indeed had she to be thank- 
fulfor? Then the little bell jingled. A fat, 
rosy-cheeked boy entered, and demanded a 
stick of lemon candy. Miss Jocelyn took 
down the glass jar, and satisfied his desire. 
After he left, she drew her wooden rock- 
ing-chair, with its worn straw seat and lace 
tidy, nearer the and 
knitting. 

With her passionate love for beauty, she 
had tried in a blind way to adorn her little 
home. The lace tidy was one of her efforts. 
It was almost pathetic to see, 


stove, continued her 


scattered here 
and there in the plain rooms, evidences of a 
groping toward luxury, brightness and 
color, such as was displayed in artificial 
flowers hung on the gas-fixture, and colored 
prints on the wall. 


On the corner, by the old cigar-store, the 
newsboys were gathered. It was their reg 
ular place of meeting, where they settled 
their little disputes, and discussed business 
and the events of the day. Now they were 
talking very earnestly and loud about what 
appeared to be a most important question. 
This question, in the person of a pinched 
little hunchback, was sitting wearily on the 
pla'form which supported a fierce Indian, 
brandishing aloft a dangerous tomahawk. 
He was huddled up together, clutching his 
newspapers and looking from boy to boy 
with a hunted expression, as if he had small 
hope and did not much care. 

The matter stood thus: the newsboys 
had formed a union, and no one outside was 
allowed to sell papers in that part of the 
city, so they were trying to keep the poor 
little from disposing of his 
stock. 

“No, it ain’t no use talkin’. 
papers,” said Mike Flynn, advancing threat- 
eningly. 


hunchback 


Gin us yer 
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an be readily reli : | s one . "ea 
a tener jacket. The lights were beginning to burn 
(one by one, and everybody was hurrying 
; home. 





All she's the murder!” in a voice which 
No one heeded the 
small, misshapen figure, shivering in its thin 


Billy gave a sharp sob of despair, and 
seated himself on the platform again, hug- 
ging his useless papers. He leaned his 
tired head against the wooden Indian, and 
clasped one thin little arm around that 
worthy’s legs. He felt a great affection for 
this fierce savage. *Red Hand’ he called 
him, after a hero in ‘ Dare-Devil Dick.’ As 
he hugged himself closer to Red Hand's 
unresponsive anatomy, he felt that this was 
his only friend—this and something else 
which lay warm and purring in his pocket. 
It was a wee kitten which he had picked up 
in the alley. He snuggled it up to his face 
now, and rubbed his cheek against its soft 
fur, and then put it tenderly back in his 
pocket. 
Suddenly the proprietor of the store ap 
peared in the doorway and, fearing to be 
Billy raised himself, and moved on. 
He paused in front of Miss Jocelyn’s win- 
and pressed his little face against the 
He was enchanted by the glittering 
display there. What lovely tops, and balls, 
and candy! Oh! if he only had 
He forgot the 
began to choose the things he would buy. 


sent off, 


dow, 
pane. 


and books, 
some money! cold, and 
Miss Jocelyn moved to the window to 
look out, and saw the small face, with the 
bright eyes, peering in. She opened the 
door, drawing her little black worsted shawl 
closer about her thin shoulders. 

“Do you want to.buy anything ?” 
said. He slowly shook his head. 

‘Are you cold?” 

He nodded. 
“Come in 


she 


then, and get warm by the 
stove.” 

She was surprised at herself, but his wist- 
ful face touched her, and his deformity, so 
like her appealed to her strangely. 
He followed her in and stood warming his 
blue little hands, while she went on knitting. 
He looked around with delight at the 
of candy on the shelves, the slate caries 
paper, toys and other fascinating things, 
and then he was struck with. an idea. 

“ Ef I sing fer yer, will yer gimme a stick 
of that ere red candy?” he asked shyly, 
shuffling his feet on the floor, 


own, 


jars 


and looking 
up at her. 

“ Yes, let’s hear you.” 

Miss Jocelyn laid down her knitting. He 
clasped his hands behind him, tossed back 
his mass of bright, golden hair, which clung 
in close little curls to his face, and began to 
sing. 

He was not a pretty child. His face was 
rather old and elfish ; but he had beautiful 
hair, and gleaming blue eyes. As he sang, 


he seemed almost angelic. The hard, 
worldly look left his face. ‘The sullen ex- 
pression around his mouth vanished. He 


flung back his bright hair, and, fixing his 
eyes upon the stick of red candy ‘way up 
on the shelf, he sang like a little 
though his song was not exactly one that 
a cherub would have chosen. 


The melody, sweet and loud, 
came evenly through his parted lips and 
drew Miss Jocelyn’s heart to him. It was 
an old street-song that he sang, but he made 
it beautiful. When the last note died away, 
he looked at her, half-eagerly, half-question- 
ingly. She rose and, climbing the ladder, 
lifted the jar down with trembling fingers 
and poured the contents into his hands. He 


( herub, 


and clear 
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A red spot came on each of Miss Jocelyn's 
cheeks. She rubbed her hands together 
and began to talk. In his astonishment he 
forgot the eat the candy—forgot everything 
but what she was saying. 

To live in that bewitching shop with, over 
the door, the little bell which tinkled when 
any one came in; with the window full of — 
such interesting things, and the crowded 
shelves! Never to have to go tired, hungry 
and cold through the streets singing, or 
selling newspapers for a living! He could 
not believe it. 

“Oh, yer foolin’ me!” he said incredu- 

lously, but when she assured him again» 
with tears in her eyes, that she meant every 
word, his face worked pitifully, and with 
shining eyes he said fervently: “ You bet 
I'll stay.” 
After a minute he put his hand in his 
pocket, half-drew the cat out and hesitated 
—then he pulled it quite out and, putting it 
in her lap, said, diffidently: “ Here’s a cat 
fer yer.” It was all he had to offer in re- 
turn. 


That night Miss Jocelyn stole into the 
next room and, carefully shading the can- 
dle, looked down upon the little figure lying 
on the His eyes were closed. 
His mass of tangled, gold hair lay on the 
pillow, and dirty, little hand was still 
clutching a peppermint stick. 

She lifted a curl with awe, and then half- 
shamefacedly kissed it. Here was some- 
thing at last to love, and to keep and to 
caress and to be thankful for. Her heart 
almost burst with happiness, and kept for 
once a glorious Thanksgiving Day. She 
turned and went back to bed, and though 
she did not know it, her heart was filled 
with a prayer that the angels heard and 
kept. 


mattress. 


one 


Newspaper Reporters Wanted. 


We are informed that the Modern Press 
Association wants one or two newspaper 
correspondents in this county. The work 
is light and can be performed by either 
lady or gentleman. Previous experience is 
not necessary, and some of our young men 
and women and éven old men wou uld do 
well to secure such a position, as we under- 
stand it takes only about one-fourth of 
your time. For further particulars address 
Modern Press Association, Chicago, II. 


For Over Fifty Vears 


Mus. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used ty millions of mothers tor their children 
teething. lt soothes the child, softens the gums 
allnys all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy tor Dia 'rh@a. 2%e. a bottle. Sold b 
all druggists througho the world. Be sure an 
ask for, MRS. WINLS8OW’'S SOO'HING SYRUP. 


i 








Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food —palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 








looked up, with sparkling eyes, and began 
to suck a stick with an ecstatic expression. 





‘*Yous leave alone ! "—fiercely—* I 
ain’t doin’ no harm—-—” Then the hunch- 
back’s spirit died out, and his lip quivered 
pitifully. 

‘He can’t sell them 
Mike. Them’s mornin’ 
other boy, jeeringly. 

“ Well, let's leave him alone then. But 
lemme jest tell yer, young man, yer needn't 
be buyin’ any more papers in this part of 
the town,” and, after a few more words 
which fell heedlessly on the boy’s ears, the 
crowd left. 

He stood up a moment after they had 


me 


papers, any ways, 
papers,” said an- 





Cursed and beaten, she grew up 


gone, and called bravely, “ Herald, Journal ! 








“What's your name?” said Miss Jocelyn. 
| “ Billy Blair,” replied he with his mouth 
| full. ° 

“ Where’s your mother? ” 

“ Ain’t got none,” 
lifting up a stick and looking at it fondly, 
with one eye shut. 

“ Where’s your father?” 
Jocelyn, nervously. 

“ Ain't got none,” said he, jauntily bitting 
off a big piece of the sweet stick in his hand. 

“ Ain't you had any Thanksiving dinner 
to-day ?” 

“ Nope—only but this.” 
the candy. 


continued Miss 


He pointed to 





he answered carelessly, 


with loss of flesh. 





Prevere® by Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 
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Ow. P.H Harrison & Co, Clerk 1 10. “Columbus, 0, 





Books and helps 
ELF-TAUCHT for seif-instruction 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, te 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Gros, ane Send for Catolog of 
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Monkey Stories. 

itis still an article of faith, not only in 
India, but in all lands where monkeys go in 
packs, that they have a king, laws, and lan- 
guage, of course. Saving the first*item, 
and duly limiting the others, says the Lon. 
don Standard, the belief is sound, no doubt 
But Iben Batuta tells us, on the authority 
of ‘ pious persons’ he met in India, that the 
king livesin state. Four noblemen always 
attend him with rods in their hands, and 
cooks serve him on their knees. Nikitin, 
the Russian traveller of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, gives more details. The king hasa 
train of ‘armed followers.’ When asubject 
is caught he contrives to send a message to 
the sovereign, who forthwith despatches an 
army. “ And when they come to the town 
they pull down the houses and beat the 
people; and their armies, it is said, are 
many.” This is not quite so ridiculous as 
it looks, for the sacred apes that frequent 
an Indian village will really gather to 
avenge an injury, and it is a common prac- 
tice with them to destory the hut when an- 
gered. 

But it may have occurred to Nikitin that 
his statement was too broad. 
therefore, how monkeys are caught with 
impunity, They have a great many chil- 
dren, “and when a child is unlike its father 
and mother it is thrown out on the high 
road. Thus they are taken by the Hindus, 
who teach them every sort of handicraft, or 
sell them at night, that they may not find 
their way home.” He mentions also that 
at Shabar, which appears to have been 
somewhere near Madras, people dare not 
travel at night in the woods for fear of mon- 
keys — which is certainly not exact, since 
these creatures never move after sundown ; 
but if there be a foundation of truth in the 
legend, it is curious. We are not aware 
that any Indian apes at this day will attack 
a passer-by unless gravely provoked. But 
there are plenty elsewhere that will. 

When diamonds were first discovered in 
South Africa, Europeans flocking to that 
thinly peopled region became aware of an 
annoyance, not to say danger, which they 
had not reckoned among the chances of the 
journey. Many a lonely kloof was fre- 
quented bya tribe of apes, which dwelt 
among the rocks above, and descended to 
feed — many do still, no doubt, but not on 
the beaten tracks. In summer weather 
diggers camped out and started at sunrise, 
rested during the heat, and resumed in the 
late afternoon—the feeding times. As 
often as wot the big male apes gathered 
promptly to defend the pass. We never 
heard of aserious accident on authority, 
though plenty are reported. The brutes are 
not less formidable in appearance than in 
fact, and when, at a flight of stones, they 
charge, roaring and screaming, travellers 
are rarely so stupid as to face them. In 
1871, there was a defile in the district of 
Albania which had been closed by apes for 
several years. Neither Boers nor English 
settlers willingly assail them, owing, we un- 
derstand, to a belief that, they avenge them- 
selves upon the crops of the aggressor. 
Unless Mr. Mansfield Parkyns exaggerated 
the intelligence and discipline of their kins. 
folk in Abyssinia this notion is not so ab- 
surd — if, as is always propable, the aggres- 
sor’s crops were those nearest to the colony. 

Mr. Parkyns says that he often watched 
them descending the rocks to feed. The 
old males go first— some of them scout on 
either flank, and all climb every eminence 
near the line of march, to assure themselves 
thatthe route is safe. After reconnoitring, 
they gave orders in such different tones of 
voice that each must have a special mean- 
ing. The elders are silent when advancing ; 
but the main body, females and young, keep 
up an incessant chatter, playing and feeding 
as they go, unless brought to an instanta- 
neous halt by signal. Behind follows the 
rear guard of males, who drive loiterers on 
sharply. On reaching the corn fields, the 
scouts take posts all around, while all the 
rest fall to plundering “with the utmost ex- 
pedition, filling their cheek pouches as full 
as they will hold, and then tucking the 
heads of corn under their armpits.” 

Mr. Parkyns never saw a scout leave his 


He explains, 








place, where he cannot feed, until the foray 
is over and he resumes his duties on the 
homeward march. Evidently they must be 
allowed a share of the booty carried off. 
An unfailing instinct tells them where to 
search for water, and they dig for it with 
their hands, one relieving another if the 
work be prolonged. Leopards are the great 
enemy, but they seldom dare attack a full- 
grown animal. This species is not so pug- 
nacious as the South African, perhaps 
because food is more abundant, and they 
are more familliar with human beings. 
They withdraw at sight of men, though they 
attack dogs, and sometimes women, if alone. 

Mr. Parkyns saw a striking instance of 
their intelligence at Khartum. A showman 
there told him to watch, and then led his 
ape towards a basket of dates in the mar- 
ket. The creature never looked at it, but 
while performing edged closer and closer. 
“Suddenly he started up from the ground 
on which he was lying, stretched like a 
corpse, and uttering acry of pain and rage, 
fixed his eyes full on the face of the date- 
seller, and then, without moving the rest of 


his body, stole as many dates as he could 
hold in one of his hind hands.” The seller, 
being stared out of countenance, knew 
nothing of it. This was reason unques- 
tionably, and of a complex order. 


A Book about Florida, 

The Ocean Steamship Company (the 
Savannah Line) has just issued one of the 
most useful books for the winter tourist that 
has ever been compiled. It is entitled 
Florida, or Summer in the Winter Time, 
and is a complete gazeteer of all the noted 
health and pleasure resorts of Florida and 
other Southern Stateg. The fine steamers 
of this company ply between Boston and 
New York and Savannah, Ga., where con- 
nection is made with the Plant System rail- 
ways for all points. 





DOORS MUST CLOSE 
DECEMBER 3l. 


ENTIRE STOCK 


Must Be Sold. 


China, Glass, 
Cutlery, Bric-a-Brac, 
Etc., Etc. 


—AT— 


McFariln’s China 
Parlor. 


Prices have been made regardless of 
cost, and no reasonable offer will be 
refused. 

This is one of the FINEST STOCKS 
in Boston, and offera rare BARGAINS. 
Purchase now for CHRISTMAS. STOCK 


must be disposed of and STORE vacated 
before Jan. 1. 


33 FRANKLIN ST. 


UNMOUNTED 
Photographs 


—OF— 


Works of Art 


‘Views from all Parts 
of the World, 


Send 15 cents for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 
Glass Panels, Art Calendars and 
Small Framed Pictures. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington St., Boston. 





Spitz Bros., & Mork 


A Plainly Told Truth 


Will Travel Faster and Travel Farther 
Than the Most Glittering and Exag- 
gerated Announcement. 

Here is a plain truth: We have ad- 
vertised that the balance of our Winter 
stock remaining unsold at WHOLESALE, 
amounting to one quarter of a millon 
dollars, consisting of MEN’S, BOYS’ AND 
CHILDREN’S ULSTERS, OVERCOATS 
AND SUITS, will be sold at RETAIL 
FOR CASH AT LESS THAN THE COST 
OF PRODUCTION. Our wonderful sale 
has attracted thousands of buyers, who 
have crowded our store daily, eager to take 
advantage of the great bargains, because 
we are simply telling the plain truth when 
we state that our clothing is cut, trimmed, 
and put together in the most approved 
and substantial manner, and is selling at 
bargain prices never before approached in 
the history of the retail clothing trade. 

tead the following list of Bargains and 
examine the goods. We wish to emphasize 
the statement that close buyers who ap- 
preciate genuine bargains will be amply | 
repaid by visiting us. marked in 
plain figures and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Goods 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


All-Wool Men’s Pantloons, regular $4.00 pants; 
our price during sale : $2.00 | 


Men’s All-Wool Sack Suits, D. B. and 8. B., 
sizes 34 to 42. Cheviots, Worsteds and Cassi 
meres, 4 ee to select from, regular $16 suits 
our price during sale.... . $8.00 


Men’s All-Wool Suits, in D. B. and S. B. Sack 
and 8. B, Frocks, well made and custom-like; 
made from Cassimeres, Cheviots and Wor- 
steds, 15styles to select from, regular $20 suits, 
our price during sale...... -$10 00 


Men’s Overcoats, 6 styles to select from, cut 
5. B. and D. B., sizes 4 to 41, Kerseys, Meltons 
ote Beavers, regular $20 overe oats ; our price 
during sale $10.00 


Men’s Overcoats, 8 styles to select from, cut 
S. B, and D. B., sizes 34 to 42, in Meltons Wor- 
steds and Kerseys, regular $22 overcoats; our 
price during sale $12.00 


Driving Ulsters, with hoods attached, 5 stylesto 
select from, Friezes and Cheviots; regular $20 
ulsters; our price during sale $8.50 


Children’s Suits, ages 4 to i4in 2 pieces, and 4 to 
10 in 3 pieces, “Junior'’—Suits made from 
fancy Cassimeres and Cheviots, regular $5 
suits; our price during sale. +++» - $2.50 


Velvet “Junior” Suits, ages 4 to 10, regular ie 
suits; our price during sale $4.00 


Boys’ Overcoats, ages 16 to 19, made from 
erseys and Meltons, 6 styles to select from, 
regular $0 overcoats; our price during 
sale eeeeseees $6.00 


Boys’ Overcoats, + ages 15 to 19, 8 stylee to select 
from Kerseys, Meltons, in’ Black, Blue and 
Brown, regular $15 overcoats; our price dur- 
ing sale $8.50 
Our reputation as wholesale clothiers 

for over 30 years in Boston, and the thou- 
sands of customers who have purchased 
clothing of us when we were in the retail 
business, is a strong recommendation ef 
reliable clothing and honest values we 
offer at this phenomenal low price sale. 


Spitz Bros., & Mork 


67 and 69 Summer St 


Citation Debintion, 
Boston Music Hall Patriotic Lectures. 


Transferred to 
PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, 


Columbus Avenue and Berkeley 
Every Sunday at 2.30 P. 


These Lectures we established over seven 
years ago and have continued without a break; 
over one hundred speakers. Many of them 
among the most distinguished in the country 
have spoken: The object is to educate the 
people and especially the young people regard- 
ing the origin and worth of Free Tnotitetions 
and the conditions upon which we can expect 
to retain them. The speakers for Decembér 
are Dr. J, Dunn, Dr. Ramsay, Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie and others. The audience has for 
rank months probably averaged 2500. SEATS 


Magnetic Physician 


37 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


Office hours 11 to 5. 
Patients treated at their homes from 9to 11 a. m. 


Gane. 








and after 5 p. m. 


Free Excursion n to Floris 


Allrail. Tickets cabo to ret 
1896. Details of Waldo A. Pp, 
228 W ashington St,, Boston. o7 
th Agt., 71 Broadway, N. \ 
apple, cocoanut and orange 
i= paid by Geo. H. Chapin 

Soston 


he 


**Vista Del Rio”’ (Over + 


The Charming Aiken Estate, Upor 
Money Has Been Expended, No w I 


beautifully situated on the s 
sight of the Ponce de Leon H —— 
water front, boat house, etc.: »; hy mt 
filled with fruit gathered from 4 = y |S acm 
country ; 7000range trees, sold 150.0001, 
100 peach and tig, 40 Japanes: se 
lemons, cocoanuts, grape fruit, cy 

vines: elegant collection of rr. 
cacti, magnolias,poncianas, ca 
ciunamon trees, pond of the F 
tractive 2-story house, 7 roo; 
mi —, oe and portic: 
Vines; stable 30 x 25, green ho 


Sebast ar 


COVEGr: 
~“ henr 
vants’ quarters, etc., all in gox — 
Sebastian River borders the es 
boat house 25 x 20 reached by ; k walk wen 
long; steamers pass Within for: Mae wn leet 
and clamsin unlimited qua) ton oo 
ing twenty pounds are caught 
of the boat house.’ An idea! 
which upwards of $40,000 has | 
The estate is unincumbered 
has decided to sell, a great | 
Apply on the premises to ay 
ustine, or to Geo. H. Chapi 


epair 
© on tw 


Dass 


INDIAN RIVER CROVE 


AT A LOSS. 

Half mile from Malabar stat 
| the Indian river, comprising te: 
mock land, with artesian or f 
taining 500 orange trees, bes 
and various tropical fruits; 
builtof best Georgia pine, 
fe ; a beautiful location 
at $3750 part cash Apply 
Bunyan, Fla., or to Geo. H. ¢ 


OFFEREr 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 87. 
INE, FLA. 


Rare opportunity ; offered for $20,000 le 
value; eligibly situated; the n oat central’ : 
city; overlooks Plaza; always popular: elega 
ly furnished throughout, and wanting 1 
expected in a first-class hotel; 3 

class rooms, 8 servants’ rooms, parlors 
room, etc., all of good size, attract 
rare flowers and shrubs; broa 
piazzas; modern conveniences; « t 
cluded. Price $40,000. Apply toC. D- Tyler o 
the premises, or to Geo. H. Chay 


AUGUST. 


stories 


To Exchange for House Ir 
Boston. 
A Florida orange grove. | 
paid by Geo. H. Chapin, Hera 


** RIVERSIDE.” 
A Charming Country seat on the banks 
of the Concord River. 18 Mi 
Boston. 
Delightfully situated ; 150 feet abor e the rive 
within half a mile from the stat and electr 
cars near by; comprising 45 ac re s, With a front 
age of 75 rods on the main street; wood for open 
fires; cuts 50 tons hay with machine: keep # 
cows and pair horses; milk at the dow 
choice fruit; 2-story house, 10 rooms andL+¢ 
light windows: 3 bay windows; barn #14 
clapboarded, painted and blinded; split stone 
cellar 4 feet thick; fine hennery, eo ap 
boarded and painted; carriage house, shed.ew 
all connected and in perfect re] air: charming 
view; excellent ne hess: good boating @ 
fishing; buildings all new within 8 years great 
bargain at $8000; $2000 cash ; balance $400 a year 
6 per cent, 


es from 


sold 


One of the Best Orange Groves 'n 
Florida. 


We have had placed in our handst 
exchange for first-class property at the 
or West one of the largest and b 
groves in Orange County, Florida, either/or 
natural beauty or considered as an investime 
It is located on a beautiful lake and embrace 
some two hundred acres, seventy-five of Wie 
are in orange grove and numbering ove 
trees in bearing but not yet at their maxi 
This year’s crop of oranges and grape 
some 6,000 boxes. Price, location a! 
ticulars on application to Geo H. 
Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine 
(Illustrated Orange Grove Catalogue ire 


For A Fraction of Its Value 


Best-equipped ranch in Western ~¢ th 
acres, with water rights; r flows 
50 miles of fence; hay sepac y : 
dwellings, stables, corrals, blac com th shop, © 
horse and mule teams and machinery i 
only $2.50 an acre; much of it tl fen 
close estate. The greatest bargal! : 
in America; details of Chapin ‘arm ‘Agel Be 
Herald Building, Boston. 


Valuable Mississippi P!antatior 


Between New Orleans and M 
from station: comprising 4000 a a 
quantity of valuable wood and time! 
is rolling ; free from rocks; pa art 
to the cultivation of vegeta 
delightfully situated on tide 
from noted mineral spring on i res 
growing and wine making Is an 1m 
dustry in the neighborhood ; 
8 high rooms (12 feet) with 100 fes 
piazza) ; Stable 40 x 30; labor er 
tenants’ houses ard numerous 
in good repair. Price $28,000; 
balance at 6 per cent. 


cular 


— Al 


If you have an ORANGE GROVE ° 
description of REAL ESTATE tosell,' — 
cate with Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Build oa 
Boston, up one flight. No charges wade 
customer is found. 
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——THE THEATRES 
a. —— 
y;. Roland Reed will present his new 
. a te at the Museum Monday evening. 
~ 7 ece is [he Politician, or The Wo- 
. «Plank, and it has been one of the 
» “ ces of the season. Mr. Reed as Gen- 
3 - siah L ris said to have made the 
“ ; se caree! and created a strong com- 
~ ' —_ ter. The comedy isa satire upon 
a 4 are politician and is the joint work 
5 de late David D. Lloyd and Sydney 
he seafeld. As he hustling politician, with 
lo " aA of the country, state and county 
pa wl - hard upon him, Mr. Reed is said 
m . eserociatit gly funny, and his efforts 
* arcess bY methods of wire-pulling 
rer a 7 y are recogized by the audience 
he 4 well-pl wed satire upon politics as in 
et t tics exists to-day. The authors 
a : m mentioning the name of 
‘ ganization in the comedy, 
, imit themselves a shade in 
y i farcical way upon the 
> Amt system. Mr. Rosenfeld 
os writte e play so that it includes 
today, and teeming with 
the audienceat once 
| uughter and applause is 
, — A novel character is | 
", - iry woman, portrayed by 
\ Rush. Mr. Reed brings with 
except illy strong company. 
The Cotton K ng has concluded its phe- 
37 metal rua at the Bowdoin Square Thea- 
» and the next attraction, beginning Mon- 
. sy evening, is The Two Orphans. The 
ait gesent revival of this most interesting play 
os Kate Claxton and Mme. Janauschek 
= erves to emphasize one point, and that is 
1 tat the melodrama of some decades back, 
ad especially of the D’Ennery type, abso- 
gains new lustre every time an exam- 
is presented in comparison | 
’ e taw , vulgar and absurd stuff |} 
/ iten pre scribed for the public. | 
toed Mme. Janauschek will be seen for the first 
the e of Countess de Liniéres. 
She invests the part with an unwonted 
nis gnity and impressiveness, and in the great 
om pax at the end of the fifth act she rises to 
te heights of emotional power to which she 
tas accustomed us. Miss Claxton’s imper- 
ra moation has the same charm and appealing- 





is mes asever, and shows the actress in one 
Le part perfectly adapted to her. The Two 
ae Wrphans will give way on Friday night to 
lap My Lady Reckless, a comedy-drama adapted 
mg from the French, which was a great success 


m Yaris and Berlin, Miss Kate Claxton and 





Mae. Janauschek both appearing in the 
Manager of 
eatre, met an emergency in a heroic man- 


Mr. 


Rose, the 


Castile Square 


mer, last Tuesday evening. Henley, 





;on the 
| made so elaborately that a quick change was 


| impossible. 


out the first week, while the repertory for 
the last two weeks will be announced as soon 
as selected. 

The romantic play of Capt. Paul, which 
entered auspiciously upon its third week at 
the Castle 


evening, has beeen greatly altered and im- 


Square Theatre last Monday 
proved, a process which all new plays have 
It 


has reached that point, if one can judge by 


to undergo before becoming a success. 


the enthusiasm of the great audiences pres- 
ent every evening. The first act has been 
changed considerably from its last week’s 
form by the author-manager, Mr. E. E. Rose, 
and now moves with greater briskness. 
Ihere is an excellent climax, as there is to 
every other of the four acts, and the interest 
is never allowed to flag thereafter. There 


is an entirely new and very beautiful setting 


for the first scene of the second act, the 
dominant color in the decoration being a 
pale blue, which beautifully sets off the 





dresses of the actresses. It is painted by 


John King 


the Castle Square theatre's new 
This 


to be a 


scenic artist. scene was originally 


intended revolving one, to change 


instantly to the second scene of the first act 
beach below the chateau, but was 


As 


scene, the lights are lowered for an almost 


it is now, with this new 
imperceptible time and are raised on the 
beach scene. The third act is decidely the 
most realistic ship shown on a Boston stage 
of late years, and the battle, with the roar 
of cannon and the crash of splintering spars. 
arouses a thrill of excitement in every one 
who has a spark of patriotism in him. 

Nearly 4000 of turkey 


required to enable Mr. B. F. Keith to carry 


pounds were 
out his usual custom of presenting a turkey 
to each employée on his circuit of theatres, 
About 50 men employed on his new resi- 


} 


dence in Brookline were remembered also. 


A Gaiety Girl, described as a musical 
comedy in two acts by Owen Hall and Syd- 
ney Jones, is announced for the Hollis, com- 


It 


seen if 


mencing December 3, for two weeks. 
has been described by all who have 
as one of the most charming and witty bur- 


for 


It is essentially English from begin- 


lesques seen on the American stage 
years. 
ning to end, and it is presented by George 
Edwards’ English company from the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, London, where it enjoyed 
The 
piece is said to be crowded with wit, satire 
The 


be desired, the comedians 


a run of nearly four hundred nights. 
and charming music. costumes are as 
gorgeous as can 
funny and gentlemanly, while there is enongh 
of a plot to one’s interest. ‘The dancing is 
The Hollis 


Wednesday and Saturday matinées during 


said to be superb. will give 
the engagement. 

As compensation for the withdrawal of 
the exquisite Living Pictures, Mr. Keith 
and General Manager Albee are preparing 


an entertainment for next week which judg- 


ing from present indications, will be the 
strongest, longest and in every way the best 
vaudeville programme ever seen in this 


city. Buuth & Rudd, the famous grotesque 
French duo, present an eccentric specialty 
that defies description, the wonderful acro- 
batic act of the Braatz Brothers, and their 
extraordinary head balancing will consti- 
tute one of the leading features, with Sever- 
us Schaffer, the world famous juggler, Hugh 
| Stanton & Francesca Redding in legitimate 
comedy, and a score more star entertainers. 








~ we has been playing the title role in Capt, 

o ‘tu, refused, just as the curtain was to rise‘ 

ek goon unless certain demands of his for in- 

~ e of salary and other things were 

a pasted. Manager Rose dressed and made 

om hes ten minutes, went on himself in 
“. Henley's place and carried the part 
rough triumphantly. 

‘he first appearance of Miss Marie Bur- 
saa “gS as a star will occur in Boston at the 
- Mambia Theatre, December 3, and on that 
ed en she will present The Profligate, by 

AW.Pinero. Miss Burroughs is one of 

P ‘avorites among all the artists who visit 

i. Her excellent work with E. S. 

i has endeared her to many, and the 

wis “uous parts that she assumed with such 
‘a6 a and grace have long ago proven her | 
d ®rank with the leading lights of the | 
is aaeri aa stage. . The Profligate, which she 
= 4 —— for her opening, is said to be 
as m = Se most powerful dramas that this 
os ogy *d author has yet written, and like all 
* Pee is a marvel of superb diction, 
—— English and dramatic surprises 
trea The company surround- 
a “* Durroughs will be one of undoubted 





tellence, as tl 








id 





thy 
8 new pl 
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i. The Profligate will be given through 
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| week of December 3, is Coon Hollow, anew 


The attraction at the Grand Opera House 


Tennessee comedy, described as ‘a play 
with a plot and heart story.’ Coon Hollow 
| is acomplete scenic production, and the ef- 
| fects are described as very beautiful. The 
| first act represents a Tennessee Home in 
autumn, and is a reproduction of an actual 
scene. The second, the rocky gorge known 
las Coon Hollow, is also taken from a well- 


| large criminal paper and will send it with 


The characters are noted as flesh and blood 
creations, drawn true to nature, and have 
the advantage of a capital company to in- 
terpret them. 

That bright musical success, Razzle-Daz- 
zle, will be the next attraction at the Palace 
Theatre,and for the first time in several 
seasons those two clever comedians, Rice 
and Barton, will appear together in the same 
piece. They will play the leading roles of 
Poodle and McDoodle. The piece is said to 
be very funny and has drawn big houses 
wherever it has been presented. It is pro- 
duced by Rice and Barton's comedians, one 
of the best combinations in its line on the 
road, The piece affords ample room for 
the introduction of specialties ; in fact it is 
only a happy vehicle for carrying along and 
unloading ina systematic manner the acts 
of a lot of bright variety people in new roles 
with new music and witty sayings. 


Detectives Needed Here. 

Superintendent Charles Ainge, of the 
Natiorval Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, 
Ind., announces that two or three capable 
and trustworthy men are needed in this 
county to act private detectives under 
his instructions. “xperience in the work 
is not necessary to success. He edits a 


as 


full particulars, which will explain how you 
may enter the profession by addresing him 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Houchton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


Holiday Books. 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLiverR WENDELL HotmeEs. Popular Holi 

day Edition. With a Prefatory Letter by Dr. 

Holmes and many illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50. 

The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year 
Book. 

Selections from Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry, 

for Every Day of the Year. ‘ith a fine por 

trait. Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 

Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howk.ts Holiday Edition Fully 
illustrated and bound in very attractive ‘.yle 
Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, and 56 
superb illustrations by EL1nu VeEpDER. Popu 
lar Edition. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Story of a Bad Boy, 


By Tuomas BaiLeky Avpricw. Holiday Edi 
tion. With numerous admirable illustrations 
by A. B. Frost. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wia 
GIN’S most popular stories, fully and artisti 
cally illustrated by ULIVER HerR¥ForD. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 
Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country. 
F, folks (and older 
fARRIS, author of 


A delightful book for youn 
ones). By Jon, CHANDLER 
the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” books. Fully and charm- 
ingly illustrated by OLIVer HerForp. Square 
8v0, $2 00. 


In Sunshine Land. 
se Folks. By Eprru M. THomas, 
illustrated by Ka 


THERINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, 
When Molly was Six. 





Poems for You 
A delightful story of charming literary quality. 
By Exviza ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winter 
borough.” With illustrations by KATHERINE 
PyLe. An exquisite holiday book. Square 
16mo0, $1.00 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Life and_ Letters. | SAMUEL T. PICKARD, 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
A work which all admirers of the poet and 
all lovers of the man will welcome with pe- 
culiar gratitude. 

George William Curtis. 

An appreciative and admirable account_of 
this knightly man and great citizen. By Ep- 
WARD Cary, in American Men of Letters 
Series. With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

Occult Japan: 

The Way of the Gods. A book of peculiar 
value on the Shinto religion of Japan, as 
thoroughly studied and personally observed 
by PexcrvaL Lowe ct, author of “The Soul 
of the Far East,” “ Noto.” “ Chosén,’’ ete 


With four illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.75. 

Pushing to the Front; 
Or, Success under Difficulties. By Orison 


With 24 excellent portraits 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
An irresistible kind of book, showing by vigor- 
ous statement and most abundant and various 
anecdotes how victory may be gained over 
obstacles and success achieved by pluck, will, 
and persistency. Every one, especially every 
young person, who wishes to reach the “front,” 


SwetTr MARDEN. 
of Famous Persons. 





| known locale. There isin the third act the 
| interior view cf the Tennessee home, with a 
| dark change to a Mississippi wood landing 
| below Memphis, in which scene is shown 


ere are many strong parts the Lee-Natchez steamboat race. The last 
ay, requiring accuracy and | act occurs at a cotton compress near Mem- 


phis, and has a startling mechanical effect. 











for a Holiday gift. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Sent, post-paid, by 





421 Tremont Street. 


should read this book. Jt is admirably suited 


muserments. 
‘The New 


CASTLE sents 


THEATRE. 


Telephone, 977 Tremont 
Evenings at8 Wed.and sat. Matineesat 2. 


4th Week of the Greatest in Boston. 


= CAPT. PAUL. = 


A Romantic Play with Realistic Effects 
BY EDWARD E. ROSE, 


Nothing to Equal the Great Ship Scene of the 
3d act ever seen on the Stage. 


Branch Ticket Office 175B Tremont St., 
Telephone 3901 Boston. 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 





Svenings at 8. 
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His 9th Annual engagement. 
His New Comedy. 
His Greatest Success, 


The Politician 


Or: The Woman’s Piank. 
D | A Satire Upon Politics 


“The Most Notable Production of the Timés.” 





B. F. KEITHS 


WEEK DEC. 3 


A Great Big 


ALL VAUDEVILLE 
Show. 


Over 40 Star Entertainers. 
Continuous Performance, 10 a, m, to 10.30 p. m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 60c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 


ADANTD AD HOUSE. 


GRAND OPERA 22282 


1172 Washington St., ‘Tel. 316 Tremont, 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 
Eve'sat 8. Mats: Tue. Thur. and Sat. at 2. 


WEEK DEC. 3d. 


Presentation of Chas. E. Vallaghan’s 
Big Scenic Production, 


“COON HOLLOW.” 


From Its run at 14th St. Theatre, N. Y, 
EXCELLENT COMPANY. 
SUPERB SCENERY. 





NEW 
THEATRE. 














Initial 


EDMUND COLLIER in 


NEXT First time 
Week? ‘‘ The Cross-Roads of Life.’’¥ in Boston, 


From the Star Theatre, N. Y, 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Miss Kate Claxton 


and Mme. Janauschek, 
IN THE 


TWO ORPHANS 


- 
Friday Eve.—_MY LADY RECKLESS. 





THEATRE 








Next Week—PAUL KAUVAR. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mer. 
Monday, Dec. 3d. 


Rice aud Barton’s 
RAZZLE 
DAZZLE 
COMPANY. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT. 








| 


Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 





OUR DINING ROOM. 
Viewed From Both Sanitary 

Social Standpoints. 
Furnish With an Eye to Decorative 
Effect, but do not lose sight of 
Convenience and Comfort-—Styles 
in Tables, Sideboards and Chairs. 


and 


The dining room, in which a family 
is oftener all together than in any other 
spot, ought to be a place of good cheer 
and repose, not the gloomiest and least 
comfortably appointed apartment in the 
house, as is se often tho case 

We dine most of us after the affairs 
of the day; consequently we are tired 
For « itary as well 





COVERED IN LEATHER 
as social reasons, therefore, our dining 
rooms should be hight, cozy and rest 
ful, with an all pervading sense of bhuar- 
mony 
In these days it is not only possible, 
but quite practicable, to produce har- 


mony and beauty with inexpensive fit- 
ments. Where good taste prevails in 
the selection of colors, for instance, the 
wall, the floor covering, hangings and 
draperies are all in keeping and the 
whole in unison with the furniture. In 
dining rooms, as the artistic housewife 
knows, blue should be used sparingly, 
for it is too absorbing, and dead white 
and grays are too cold and cheerless to 
be employed in profusion. In many din- 
ing rooms there is a trimming of oak, in 
which case oak furniture is in order, 
and the walls and carpet will be in 
keeping if of a golden russet hue. With 
such a combination the draperies may 
be of the color known as old blue. 

The shape of the table is a matter of 
choice. When there is ample space, the 
round table, which presents no uncom- 
fortable corners, is admirable. The 
aquare table has a greater seating ca- 
pacity, however, and when the family 
is a large one and the dining room not 
overwide it is tu be commended. What- 
ever the form, be sure that the table is 
substantial. 

Manufacturers have at last awakened 
to the fact that there is a demand for 
comfortable chairs in the dining room 
as well as in the drawing room. By all 
means select chairs that are inviting 
and restful. Provide an armchair for 
the carver. He is entitled to its comfort- 
able supports, especially if he be the 
heed of a large family. A second arm- 
ghair should be included in the farnish- 
ing for his vis-a-vis. If she presides at 
the coffee and tea urn, it will be phys- 
ical economy as well as a mark of dig 
nity. The remaining chairs do not call 
for arms, as in an ordinary dining room 
these occupy too much space, but they 
should be comfortable. 

Avoid high back chairs. These ob- 
struct daylight and throw gloomy shad- 
ows under artificial light. A high back- 
ed chair is also a serious inconvenience 
to the waiter or waitress and is respon- 
sible for many a mishap in way of bro- 
ken dishes, overfilled goblets and the 
spilling of gravies and soups. If the 
chair back reaches to the shoulder 
blades, it is quite high enough. When 
the cost does not interfere, upholstured 
turniture covered with leather is the 
preferred sort for dining rooms. It is 


easily kept clean and will last almost a 
In regular dining room sets a 


lifetime. 





MULE IS usuaiy 4MCAGUCU ABM MUP « 
decidedly cozy aspect to the room. 

The sideboard must harmonize with 
the other furniture, though it need not 
necessarily match it. When the room ix 
a large one, this piece becomes a sub 
ject for serious consideration, for if 
properly selected it assists more than 
any other one article in furnishing the | 
apartinent. A large room regtires o 
commodious sideboard. The more mass- 
ive, other things being equal, the bet | 


tintin 
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OLD ENGLISH DRESSER 

ter will be the general effect. High tup 
sidwboards, when graceful in construc 
tion and artistic in finish, appear to ad- 
vantage in rooms with high ceilings. 

For smaller rooms these massive af- 
fairs are of course out of place, and some- 
thing less pretentious must be provided. 
There has been revived from the fash 
ions of a century ago the low buffet, a 
tablelike sideboard, with brackets a 
drawers, but without any top. Then, 
too, modern manufacturers are copyi: 
the old English dresser, which affor 
suitable accommodation for the displa 
of china, silver and glassware. 

A charming adjunct to dining roow 
furniture is a glass cabinet for ra 
china too valuable for ordinary use. A 
other pleasing accessory is afforded 
the velvet lined hanging cabinets 
signed for the exhibition of souve: 
spoons. Few young ladies are withou' 
collection of these ornamental but» 
always useful trifles. Formerly th: 
was some doubt as to their dispositic, 
but the souvenir spoon cabinets ha 
settled that uncertainty. 

ALICE VARNUM 


SECRETS OF (HE TOILET. 


Uses and Abuses of Cosmetics—Formulas 
For Making Creams and Balms 

Cosmetics is aterm broadly applied 
to anything made to improve the com- 
plexion, The complexion is one of the 
chief charms of beauty. Nothing is 
more attractive than a clear, fine grain- 
ed, delicately tinted skin. 

Where a good complexion is sadly 
lacking, one is justified in resorting to 
artificial means, but in doing so should 
avoid anything that will tend to make 
the bad complexion worse, and should 
strive to improve the skin. If artificial 
means for appearing beautiful must be 
used, be artistic about it, and don’t ap- 
ply liquid powder as though white- 
washing « fence. If the pores of the 
skin must be filled, let it be with the 
least harmful of powders, advises a 
writer in Good Housekeeping, who says: 

A piece of fine chalk may be placed 
in «a coarse linep bag and crushed in 
water, grinding it between the fingers. 
Then wash the face quickly with the 
linen, and the wet powder will be left 
in a thin deposit. Any superfluous pow- 
der may be removed by the application 
of a damp handkerchief. Or, to use the 
dry powder, buy dropped chalk and ap- 
ply with a piece of white velvet. When 
one has used powder for a long time, the 
face has spots on which the powder will 
not stick. The reason is that the natural 
grain of the cuticle has been destroyed. 
By using velvet instead of chamois skin 
or a cloth this will not occur. 

Some verv dark ladies vrefer a tintad 





powder to the pure white. Dissolve 
dropped chalk in water to which a little 
saffron and alkanet (vermilion) have 
been added. Stir and let the powder set- 
tle. This may be used as a fluid, or if 
preferred dry pour off the water and 
dry in the sun. 

To make cold cream take of oil of al- 
monds 2 ounces, spermaceti half an 
yunce, White waxadram. Melt together 
and while cooling add 2 ounces of rose- 
water, stirring until cold. Cold cream 
nay also be made by this formula: 

Take 4 ounces of unsalted butter, 4 
ymunces of white wax, an ounce of vase- 
line, melt together and perfume with 
xtract of bergamot. The more cold 
sreams are stirred and beaten while 
woling the whiter they become. 

To whiten the hands melt a pound of 
white castile soap over the fire with a 
little water. When melted, perfume 
slightly and stir in half a cupful of oat- 
meal. Use this preparation while wash 
ing the hands, and their improvement 
will be surprising. A lotion for sooth- 
ing the hands may be made with 2 ta 
blespoonfuls of lemon juice, 1 of glyc- 
erin and ! of almond oil (colorless) 

ABOUT GILDING. 
fhere Sre Many Kinds— Various Degrees 
of Excellence hLiow It Is Applied. 

Gilding is very improving to badly 
marred chairs that are brightand graces 
ful in design. When the woodwork of a 
chair is too much defaced to admit of 
its original surface remaining visible, it 
should be smoothed with sandpaper, 
and any bad indentations neatly filled 
with putty, which should be carefully 
leveled with the surrounding wood. 
Gilding should always be preceded by a 
coat of some light varnish of good qual- 
ity that will dry nicely. Shellac varnish 
is excellent for this purpose. The object 
of this coat vf varnish is to fill the porcs 
of the wood and thus insure a smoot! 
hard surface. 

There are many kinds of gilding, of 
various degrees of excellence and put 
up in different ways. Decorator and 
Furnisher says: Perhaps the best is the 
variety that is sold in the form of a 
powder wrapped in papers, with an uc- 
companying bottle of medium for mix- 
ing This wakes a very brilliant paint 
and is decidedly economical. No more 
f the gilding should be mixed than 
will be required for immediate applica- 
tion, as it soon becomes lumpy and un- 
fit for Gilding should be applied 
with a camel’ssiair brush, and when it 
is possible to use a large brush, as would 
be the case with a chair, it is advisable 
to do go. 

Cpon any large article, such as a chair 
or au screen, itis wise toapply two coats 
of gilding. This may be quickly accom- 
plished, since gilding dries rapidly, es- 
pecially in warm weather. As mach de- 
pends upon the kind of gilding used, 
the style of the chair and other circum- 
stances, it is impossible to set a definite 
time, but it is absolutely necessary to 
have one coat entirely dry before put- 
ting on the next, 

If gilding is to be applied to an up- 
holstered chair, the upholstering should 
be finished first, except the row of gimp 
that isto cover the raw edges, which 
may with care be applicd afterward 
without marring the gilding. A chair 
vf pretty design that has a cane seat 
may be very nicely remodeled by gild- 
ing the wood and exchanging the cane 
for a seat covered with crimson plush 
or @ handsome brocade in crimson and 
gold. Small wicker chairs are very or- 
namental when gilded and may be 
greatly improved by tasteful arrange- 
ments of bright hued ribbons. Lustra 
paints may be used for gilding chairs, 
some of them being exceedingly effect- 
ive, especially when it is desired to have 
the gilding blend with a certain tint. 

A Clever Device. 

A clever device of the florist to pre- 
vent flowers in large open bowls from 
falling together and crowding each oth- 
er is the use of a piece of wire netting 
placed over the mouth of the bowl. 
That in which the meshes are about 
half an inch square is best for the pur- 
pose, and the pieces should be cut the 
exact shape and a trifle larger than the 
vase or bowl on which they are to be 
used, says Harper’s Bazar. 

After filling the receptacle with wa- 
ter lay the netting on top and arrange 
the flowers, one or more in each mesh. 
In this way they are kept in perfect po- 
sition. while the netting itself is invisi- 


use. 
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uit, mL an BaceEq advant . ~ 
with which the water in etn tas 
be changed, it being only a Mar 
lift the netting off, flow. re ond ae ‘ 
replace it in the same way hn “ 
Viates the necessity of handi; his ; 
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c. 
Brass beds have come to st 
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now to keep these company are br. 
any are buy 


with brass feet and pulls and mir. - 
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The Best Musto Teachers. 
How greatly men differ in the. 
they place upon praise, 
both of success and of failure! 
is the teacher who praises everyt 
In ashort time you find that y 
place but little confiden 


a set ad < 


in anyt 
he tells you, and you mak 

mind that heis flattering yon for 
sake of holding you as a puy 

is the class of teachers who go to the 
opposite extreme. No matter how mot 
you practice, how easily you learn, yoo 
teacher does not let y 


u have the satis 











are improving. 

Then there is ancther 
ers. The moment you find yours! 
the presence of one of these you { 
that you have a friend who takes a pe 
sonal interest in you, and who w 
honest with you. If you are not 
as well as you are capable of doing, 
kindly tells you so and shows yoni 
what way to change your meth 
study. If you have done work wort 
of comment, he gives it to you i 
hearty manner that shows he is pleas 
and is not afraid to say so. Neverth: 
less he runs to no excess in his pra 
He makes you feel your true worth 
nothing more. This is the class of tea 
ers that are making their mark 1 
world. A few minutes of social chat 
the beginning of the Jesson, in w! 
personal interest in the pupil's 
tions and welfare is shown, will of 
do more toward getting the pupil int 
ested than all the talk of theoys 
music that could be crammed into® 
whole lesson hour. 
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ROPE SILK. FILO. ART aud 
OROCHET SILKS Newest 
Shades. 




















BEAUTIFUL LINE OF FRINCES 
Stamped Gcods as 
our prices always the! 
for holiday work Wé 

are headquarters 


WARREN Bill 


108 TREMONT STREET 


in every 
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Limited Train) 


BETWEEN 


Aoston..” New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


taaves either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
‘ p.m.—W eek days and Sundays 
Smokers. Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 


Raffet § 
~ Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New York 


on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


ton St., 


» Boston : 322 Washin 
—_ Summer St., 


Station foot o 


ork: 353 Broadwa 


in New Y< . 
—- Grand Central Station. 


isk for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 


and see that you get them. 





ef). F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
Ww. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
sTATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 


6.45 
9,00 
1.3 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 
4 M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 
3 0 P.M. DATLY EXPRESS. with Sleep 
‘ ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 
7 0 P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Chicago 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
s A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon: 
’ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10. 3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 


3, 05 f. P . a ae COMMODATION 
7, 00 f P “ } NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


ng Car to Montreal. 
Time Tables and further information on ap- 
pieation 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. 
ston. 


to Rut 


—. 


GoLp MEDAL AND DIPLoMA. 















MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes "and Invigorates the Body, 
ae he System. Cures Inflammation, 
and Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 
the skir 


MANICURING, 50c. 


FREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


ai TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 





Calls made day or night. 


, the most reliable physician in New England , 


| best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 


Perfect Accommodations 
—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


| EOWARD C. BECKETT, 


Surgeons 
siete DANIEL D. LEE. 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, | 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0ol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St,, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 





The longest established and acknowledged 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the 
skilful and and thereby 

; - | 
avoid failure and loss of money ; who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- | 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- | 
| vate accommodations for patients by far the | 


most 


successful service, 


those 


private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hiours 10 to 9. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by Dr. PARK’S 


‘Madison Ave. & 58th St. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively peo 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
ome than others and never geta foul. The 
1orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see i 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outtit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 


15 Cornhi!l, Boston, Room 2. 
AnDReEw J. LLOYD, Orrician 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Rranch, 454 Boylston St, 


Avoid mistakes; all cases stam wit 
_Tte ADF = AR. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 





NEW YORK. 


$3 


AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


-ER DAY 
AND UP. 


Two blocks from the Third and 


|\Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 





Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Price $1.00. 


PARK MEDICAL CO.,| 
7 Park Sq., Boston. 


HYPNOTIS out. Tells all about this wonder 


ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp | 

notism, you will find this book of great value. | 
Publishe -d price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 

hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING (< BLISHING Co., New York 


Drug stores or by mail. 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest book | 





1END A HAND. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 





| WATER 
= 









































SELLING AGENTS, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 


FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


This Number Contains Articles on 


Third New England Conference 

Eli Whitney Blake, 
New Belgian Law on Mutual Societies. 
Waldenses at Valdese, N. CU. . 
Table 


Children at Public Expe nse in Private In 
stitutions in New York City. 
Social Purity, the Need and Hove 


Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 
Beginning + harity Organizations in Americ 

Humphreys Gurteen, M. 
Educ shbead Work for the indians 


The Mohonk Platform. ; 
Recreation for the People Intelligence. 


For sale at news stands. Annual 
ions $2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton P!., Boston. 





dr. 


C. J. Ryder 
of Statutes Relating to the Support of 


Clarence Greeley 


, LL.B, 


N. Hailman 


subscrip- 





The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


| Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


‘Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
| BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE, 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoinine New Boston and Maine Union Depot.: 


A Modern Hotel. in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop's. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MAVE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED 3AME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 




















UPHOLSTERER 
ard CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
Batlandand Concord Sa. 


BIBLIA: 


Biblical, 


J. B. BRYANT 


1 Tremont St. 





Devoted to Classical a.d Oriental 
Archeology. 
The \merican Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 
This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis snd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Morg »hine Hobis Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
SPECIALTIES + 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 














Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
sts. 
Druge! nd for Price List. 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! used in 
— than the wear occasioned by use, 





db vk— 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Bo-plates Worn Plated Articles.- Evory Bottle Warranted, 
11 Dealers, 26c. 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Masa. 





INE. W 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Prepricters. 


a 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotel 
in New England 


all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


Baggage to 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WALL PAPERS 


| FOR SEASON OF 1894. 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Ketail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


| 7T. F. SWAN 
Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and ' + ) 














No. 12 CORNHILL, ° BOSTON: 
Next Door to Washington Street. 








16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. il 
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SSS 


Me dit amet. THOBSCOT — | Thomas OCallaghan & Cy #" 
MOUNTAIN 


SPRING 
OS | Water CARPETS 


an exriaonomany oFFeR. | G9 congress st.| WEW FALL STYLES 


tion (and every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon GAOL LE GEOG MILG  BM BE LE 


portrait of himselfor any one he may designate. These 
aor not an enlargment; they are finely finished Telephone 3596. 
n crayon. 


This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features 
an almost Beane sepeeoneten. she artiote are un- | 
surpassed in 8 line, an e price of sucha trait 
at any art store wou.d be $8, 00 to $10.00. This you get EMPLOYERS. * 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. LEO LOL LE MLB Bk 


The Co ‘ : | «he Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
4 2me Commonwastien fe assuredly worth the subserip- | trish good help, either transient or permanent 
stancial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable read- to employers, and make no charge for services 


ine mater ite dire, Zowsan hvenert Hais’b, | Their upplicants represent all nations ante.) WE are the largest retail carpet 


known writers to-day. The Commonweattn has in | dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
addition an eminent staff of vontributors of established 


all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male , W ¢ 
reputation. No other Boston paper, covers so much of he r _ 4 
current matter In literature, ollehee and art. | and female. Correspondence solicited O u S € I nN e€ nN a n 7 
To obtain this craycn you have only to enclose tous | 
a photograph, with the price of subscription $2.4. The | 


| ee eee som Hence, we can buy and sell goods 


Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at whole- | . ; enter 
sale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bos- | ©" *''ty Building, Chardon St., Bon 


a where all pictures will be shipped. rm at L Ww 
The Commonwealth Pub. Co., The Early Clergy of the Christian Church. OWEST PRICES 


120 TREMONT S8T., BosTON. 1 BY Anruun P. Staghex, Dean of Wostmins We carry none but STANDARD 


| 
AGENTS WANTED | tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 

| post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. M A K E S 

| J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., . 
| 


3 Hamilton Place, - - Boston, Mass 
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ae: (| 





} 


Grey Hound For Sale. 


A beautiful, gentle and blooded animal. Boston Miscellany. 


. _ ] 
A great pet. Address " ‘ a ht SALE—A second-hand copy of Volumes | 
“ Dukg,” at this office. Iand Il. Half bound. Apply at this oftice | ; 
' 
' 


It’s Our Winner (OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 
This 





’ When You 
piece Can Have a| 


Ready-Made Tailor at | 
Man. This Price. 


"dua Ong Co Seren 


(CoPpYRIGHTED.) 


Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


SUI I O O RD ER Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
| & 


Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange 
ment of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, 6r grinds 
to Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
Sight. (a A Sull line of Optical Instruments of Every Descripti: {/l 

kinds of work executed evenings as well as during the 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 


L 
) 
i 
| 
i 
; 
| 
\ 
) 


Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, | :ss-10s LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


Suitable for Business or Dress. ATOR A Weekly Magazine of 
: FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


rer | 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS GO,, S22), "% shes Mins of se 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiventss 











INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE 
Ji ELIOT STREE Yt To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 

Cesena ABSOLUTELY FREE oe 
And The a DEN ” The Thirteen Weekly Issues ( The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 


Domestic Monthly, Christian Natios, 
ot THE LIVING AGE McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octa Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, = | (aeSerghsser seca: (oy Sktmnns, The Pu 
. tion to any. one of the following publications: or a2 6 months subscription to Scribner's Ma 


Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbi riodicals set ® 
Next HERALD OFFIOB. application. Sample copies, 15 cts each. Addiess LITTELL & CO. o. Badierd airect, Bostos. 














